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Vor. XIL—No. 269.] 


Siren EXHIBITIONS FOR SONS OF 
CLERGYMEN. — THREE EXHIBITIONS, of Fifteen Guineas 

h per annum, to which the Sons Grandsons of Clergymen are 
eligible, will be filled up at an Endowed Grammar School in Devonshire, 


on the 24th instant. 
Applications to dd: dto “S.T. P.E.C." 43, High-street, Exeter. 











PRIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 
Graduate in wane M.A., Oxon (without parochial charge), 
i a few ee prepare { for the Universities and Holy Orders. 








house is lw and fully situated in its own 
aan 16 miles V West of London. The highest | references given. 
Address, “ Rev. R. B.,” > A - . Pp t, 
tran: 


JUNE 15, 1852. 


Published on the lst and 15th of every Month. 


Price 6d.—Stamped, 7d. 








MUSICAL LIBRARY OF VINCENT NOVELLO, ESQ. 
~ * ° 

pertic K and SIMPSON, auctioneers of 

Literary Pro: , will SELL by AUCTION, at their great Room 
191, Piccadilly, on RIDAY, JUNE 25, and following day, the extensive 
and valuable MUSICAL LIBRARY of that distinguished musician 
VINCENT NOVELLO, Esq., comprising valuable printed and manu- 
script werks, and including a large part of the valuable library of the 
celebrated Dragonetti (left by will to Mr. Novello.) 

Catalogues will be ready in a few days. 








HE NEWSPAPERS.—The Times, Post, 
Herald, Daily News, Chronicle, Globe, and Standard posted on the 
evening of pablication at very reduced prices, clean copies, and punctu- 
ality sent for any lost through the post or 





O PARENTS and SE ABDI ARS 
Mr. Ld ae of 81, Lombard-street, City, can receive ON 
or TWO YOUTHS Year, to PREPARE Pron 4 for the COUNTING 
HOUSE, with = vith board and be op 
pp ¢ the ited 


NAVAL SERVICE.—EDUCATION.— 


Youths are carefully instructed in the various necessary studies 

rior to their examinations for the ee Navy, and for direct entrance 

nto the Commercial Service, by E. G. LIVESAY (son of a late 

amaster at the Royal Naval anu, Portsmouth), who has enjoyed 
eminent success for many years past. 

Address, “Eldon House School,” Graveney, near Merton, Surrey. 
Terms thirty-five guineas per annum. 


ANWELL COLLEGE & PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.—Principal, the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, D.D., Oxon.— 

Great advantages are here afforded to the Sons and Orphans of the 

Clergy, and Professional Men, and to Young Gentlemen pine papi nce the 
Universities, or the Military E nd A 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
Head Master—The Rev. T. B. Power, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge (appointed 1851). 
Assistant Master—The Rev. J. H. GLOVER, M,A., Fellow of Clare Hall. 
Eighteen Scholarships, varying from upwards of 201. to 52l. per an- 
a, are appropriated solely to boys educated at this school, besides 




















Full particulars of them, with the Terms of the School, will be for- 
warded, on application (prepaid) to the Head Master. 


LASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 
BOARDING oo. BROMPTON HOUSE (a Beautiful 
Situation and Healthy Spot), near CHATHAM, Conducted by Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Author of “ Essays Literary and Moral,” “On Hebrew 
Moods and Tenses ;’ " and Translator of “Longinus on the Sublime.” 
Young Gentlemen are instructed in the English, Latin, and Greek Lan- 
gu ; in Geography and the Use of the Globes; in Ancient and 
Modern History ; and in Writing and the Mathematics. 

‘erms;: Young Gentlemen above the age of ten years, 32/.; Under 
ten years of age, 281; Washing, 2/. 2s.; Single Bed, 1. 1s; 3; Day 
Boarders (Wednesday and Saturday excepted), 3 Guineas per quarter. 

Gentlemen Educated for the Universities and Military Colleges. The 
Modern Languages Taught by Approved Masters. Each Pupil to be 
provided with a knife and fork and six towels. A Quarter's Notice 
— previously to a young gentleman's leaving the school. 

ferences are kindly permitted to Rev. C. CLAYTON, Fellow and 
Tutor of Caius College, Cambridge ; Rev. WwW. CONWAY, Rochester; Rev. 
D. Cooke, Incumbent of Brompton, Kent ; Rev. J. GRAHAM, Rochester ; 
Rev. G. HARKER, Rochester; Rev. J. KInKByY, Chaplain to Her Majesty's 
Dockyard, Sheerness ; and to other Clergymen and Gentry of the greatest 
respectability. 


UNACY.—ASYLUMS and ATTENDANTS. 
4 Messrs. LANE and LARA, Medical Agents, 14, John-street, 
— respectfully invite attention to thelt LUNATIC ASYLUM 
REGISTRY, by which the friends of the insane may obtain 
gratuitously the terms and_ prospectuses of establishments adapted for 
each class of the community; and the fullest information on every 
point connected with them. “A list is kept of superintendents, medical 
officers, matrons, attendants, and nurses, of unexceptionable character. 














XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS (Incorporated by Royal Charter).—The TWENTY- 
NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, from 
9 A.M. until dusk.— Admittance, ls. 
J. W. ALLEN, Secretary. 


Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 
HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of this Society is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 
near St. James's Palace, from 9 o'clock til] dusk.— Admission, 1s. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s 


Park, are OPEN to Visitors DAILy. The Collection now contains 
upwards of 1,500 Specimens, including the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented 
by H. H. the Viceroy of Egypt, ELEPHANTS, RUINOCEROS, GIRAFFES 
and Young, Levcory and Young, ELANDS, BONTE-BOKS, CAMELS, 
ZEBRAS, LIONS, TIGERS, JAGUARS, BEARS, OSTRICHES, and the 
APTERYX, presented by the Lieut.-Governor of New Zealand. All 
Visitors are now admitted to Mr. Gould's Collection of HUMMING BIRDS 
without any extra charge. The Band of the First Life Guards will 
perform, by permission of Col. Hall, on every SATURDAY, at Four 
o'Clock, "until further notice. 

Admission, One Shilling; on MONDAYS, SIXPENCE. 








otherw: 
For I List of Prices, apply to JAMES BARKER, Agent, 19, Throgmorton- 
street, Bank. Established 20 years. 


ta x 
\j RITING RAPIDLY IMPROVED.— 

Mr. CARSTAIRS continues to give LESSONS to Ladies and 
Gentlemen in his highly improved method, by which their writing (how- 
ever imperfect) can be rapidly improved into a fine and beautiful style, 
suitable either for business or correspondence. Arithmetic and Book- 
keeping, by Single and Double Entry, practically taught. Prospectuses 
of Terms, &c. may be had at the Establishment, 81, Lombard-street, 
City. Carstairs’ “ National By stem of Penmanship,” “ Anti-Angular 
and Commercial Copy Slips.” 








Just published, with Additions to the present period, 1852, 
Aral . r 
HEAP GLOBES.—One Guinea only, a New 
Terrestrial Twelve-inch Globe, on Pedestal, showing the recent 
Discoveries in Africa and the North Pole, New Settlements of Australia, 
New Zealand, &c.; a Celestial to corre spond. Also, several 15, 18 and 
21 inch Globes, equal to New, at greatly reduced prices. 
N.B.—Old Globes re-covered. 
To Public Companies, Bankers, Merchants, &c.—Improved to 1852. 


HEAP MAPS.—Large Maps of Europe, 


Asia, Africa, America, and Mercator World (6 feet by 3 feet 2 
inches), showing the recent Discoveries at the North Pole, Interior of 
Africa, New Settlements of Australia, New Zealand, &c. Size, 5 feet 
2 inches by 4 feet, rollers, ——eaeeneane 34s. each, or Four Maps for Six 
Guineas; also, smaller Ma 

Cru CHLEY, Mepeciier and Globe Maker, 81, Fleet-street. 

: 








HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— 
Advertisements intended for insertion in No. IIL, new series, 
which will be published mr Ist, must be forwarded to the Publisher 
not later than the 23rd instan’ 
London : — CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


LIZA COOK’S JOURNAL 
4 Part XXXVIIL, for June, price 8}d., commences the Seventh 
Volume. The Principal Contents are:—Improvement of Home. By 
Dr. Smiles—The Scapegoat: a Story, complete, by William Dalton— 
Thoughts on the Times—The Season of Buttercups—Biographic Sketches 
of Edgar A. Poe and B. Disraeli—Going to the Play—Men of the Time 
—The Shoemaker’s Daughter, Better Late than Never, and the Two 
Sisters: Tales—New Nottingham—Evening’s Entertainments for the 
People—Faces by the Fire—The Rattlesnake’s Survey—The Fair Rosa- 
mond: a Tale of the Slave og me Pt by Eliza Cook—Diamond 
—Volumes I. to V und in green cloth, price 4s. 6d. each. 
Published by CHARLES COOK, 3, Raquet-court, Fleet-street. 











THE THEOLOGICAL CRITIC— 

Quarterly Journal. — Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KER- 

CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (Part II. of Vol. II. just published.) 

Articles to this Journal have been already contributed by the Rev. 
Drs. Hook and Maitland; the Rev. Robert Scott (late Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol), Henry Browne, Author of “ Ords Sxeclorum,” J. Johnstone, 
Author of “Israel after the Flesh,” T. S. Green, Author of a “Grammar 
of the New Testament Dialect,” H. Rogers, Canon Residentiary of 
Exeter, &c. &c. 

CONTENTS.—1. On the Conduct of the Clergy with regard to Magic 
and Sorcery; Dr. Maitland’s Answer to Mr. Sandby, &c.—2. The 
Lutheran Doctrine of Baptism — 3. I. Lachmann on the Three First 
Gospels. II. A View of the Structure of St. Matthew's Gospel—4. New- 
man’s Lectures to the Brethren of the Oratory—5. Biblical Translations 
and Notes—6. Need we believe in Clairvoyance ?—7. Israel after the 
Flesh — 8. 2nd Cor. y. 1, 3, 9 “Things New and Old.” Books 
received. Contents of Theological Journals. 

RIVINGTONS, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo-place. 
Lately published, the FIRST VOLUME, price l6s. 6d. 


HE PEOPLE is now Edited by Witiiam 
MACCALL, Author of “The Elements of Individualism.” 

The People is the organ of the Intuitionalists, or of those who believe 
in the Eternal Reality of the Religious Sentiment and in the Univer- 
sality of God's Revelations to Man. 

Nos. I. to XXIII. contain Lectures by William Maccall, with the fol- 
lowing titles: —Not He But Thou—Immutable Realities—Negation and 

True Humility—Credulity and Devotion—Belief and Un- 
police Reyne and Religion—Greece and Be: sauty—Palestine and Faith— 
Inward Miracles—The Prophetic Voices—Immortality—Spiritual Com- 
munism. 

The Brotherhood of o> poe a Statement of the Principles of the 
inastiteeetiomn, is in No. XV 

o. XIX. contains the at a a Series of Letters from the late John 
sintion to William Maccall. 

Each Number, 24 columns, price One Penny. 

J. WATSON, Queen's Head Passage, Paternoster-row. 














ABCHITECTURAL PU BLICATION 


New and importa ork. 
THE DICTIONARY OF ARC SHITE CTURE, 

To be completed in three years. Only a sufficient number of copies 
will be printed to supply Members. Annual Subscription One Guinea, 
due in advance from the Ist of May, entitles each Member to a copy of 
the portion issued during the year. —- THOMAS L. DONALDSON, Esq., 
“Treasurer, Bolton Gardens, ecuest: 7 

WYATT PAPWORTH, Hon. Sec. 

From whom Copies of the Annual Report describing this Work may 
be obtained. 

14 A, Great Marlborough-street. 


HE HAHNEMANN- HOSPITAL, 

for the TREATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOMCZOPATHIC 

PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. Supported by voluntary 

contr: butions, 

President—The Lord ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., 39, Old Change. 

The hospital is open for the reception of the necessitous poor 

suffering n any acute diseases. Ciratuitous advice is also given 

daily to a, 








ti are earnestly solicited on behalf of the 
hospital, and will be received by the Treasurer, oe Leaf, Esq., 
39, Old Change, or = member of the Board ; —* may " -J into the 
account of “The Hahnemann Hospital,” with Messrs. Glyn and Co., 
Bankers, Lombarid-street; or Messrs. Drummond, Deke, Charing- 
«ross; advice of such payment being respectfully’ requested to be sent 
to the Treasurer for acknowledgment. 
WILLIAM WARNE, Hon. Sec. 

9, Gresham-street, West. 
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WOLFF and SON’S CRETA LEV} IS, or 

4¢ PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in Cedar, in various Colours 

E. WOLFF and SON beg to apprize Artists and Amateurs that they 
have, by the introduction of great improvements in their CRETA L.&VIS, 
enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary pencil; and effects can 
now be produced equal to water-colour drawings, without the use of 
water or any other fluid, the various colours blending together with 
perfect harmony, beauty, and richness; they do not rub off, and the 
drawings may be kept in a portfolio with safety. To be had of all 
Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, 
at the following prices :—Leather Box, containing a set of twelve, 7s. 
each; eighteen, 10s.; twenty-four, I4s.; thirty-six, 2ls. In sets as 
above, without box, at 6s. per dozen; Lake and Cobalt, 12s, May be 
had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets, as above, at 6s. per dozen, 
box included. 

WOLFF and SON'S CRETA LAVIS CRAYON PAPER is the best 
for the Creta Levis. 

A Pattern Card containing the whole of the shades and colours 
of the CRETA LAVIS, with their names and numbers attached to each 
shade, price ls. each.—CAUTION. As there are several spurious imita- 
— it is nem pe | to observe that every Pencil is stamped, “ Creta 
Levi Wolff and Son, London,” with name of the colour. 

PURIFIED CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, perfectly free from 

it, may be entirely erased, and will maintain a Firm Point. Manu- 
factured by E. WOLFF and Son, 23, Chureh-street, Spitalfields, London. 

The following are the degrees: iis HH., HHH., HHHH., F., FF., 
HB.. EUB., BB., BBB., BBBB., W.* 

pth Pencil is particularly recommended for Writing and Counting- 
house u: 

E. Wor F¥ and SON have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Lomwcameg Office, the Bank of England, and 
various other large establishm 
MANUFACTORY 23 CHU "RCH-STREET, SPITALFIELDS, Londor« 





ME CRIVELLI, begs to inform his Friends 

and the Public, that a Third Edition of the ART of SINGING, 
Enlarged and Newly Arranged in the Form of a Grammatical System 
of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at his residence, 
a, U » Upper Norton-street; and at all the principal Musicsellers. 


} OUSEHOLD MUSIC, for JUNE, contains 


The Heart's Wish, by ANNIE Wr Bkow—Gem Fantasia—Maid 
of Judah—Four National Polkas—and Byron's Last Song. 18 pages, 
2s. Edited by ANNIE WYBROW, Rathbone-place. Agents: all Music 
and Booksellers. January, February, March, April and May Numbers 
reprinted in rT of the demand for “ Household 
Music" copyrights. 








Wrsrow, Rathbone-place. 


NEW MUSIC.—Les PETITES PERLES des 
SAISONS. No. 1. Spring Waltzes, by Henri Reichart. No. 2. 
March of the Reapers—Cornflower Galop, by Godfrid Lorraine. Price 
2s. 6d. each. These little gems are worthy the notice of the musical 
public. The illustrations are exceedingly beautiful, and the original 
designs are worthy of Mr. Brandard’s great reputation as an artist. 
LEE and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarle-street, where may be had The 
Belle of the West Waltzes, and The May Queen Waltzes, by John Prid- 
ham: beautifully illustrated in colours by Brandard, price 3s. each 


JEW SONG, “HITHER COME.” Poetry 
by THOMAS BLAKE. Music by G. LINLEY. 

bee pretty unpretending ballad.” —Musical World. 

“It is, indeed, a pretty gem, simple, sweet and touching.”—Notting- 
ham Guardian. 

“One of those gems of music and poetry we rarely meet with.”— 
Herald. 

“It is one of those simple yet sweet things that at once touch the 
heart." —Liverpool Times. 

“It is one of the most pleasing melodies of the day." —Chester 
Courant. 








London: CRAMER, BEALE and Co. 


AROCHIAL PSALMODY.—New Edition.— 
By JOHN GOSS, Organist of St. Paul's Cathedral. A Collection 
of Ancient and Modern Tunes, and Single and Double Chants, with 
Directions for Chanting, and for adapting words to the different tunes, 
with an Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Price 5s. 


PIANOFORTE STU DEN TS’ CATECHISM. New 
Edition. By JOHN GOSS, Organist of St. Paul's. Price ls. 
CRAMER, BEALE and Co., 201, Regent-stree t, and 67, Conduit-street. 


Woop’s PIANOFORTE EDI TION OF THE 

\ ELODIES SCOTLAND. 
4 Price Sixpence. To be issued in mime Price 6d. each, on the 
Ist and 15th of every Month, a New Edition of the “SONGS OF SCOT- 
LAND ” without words. No. I. will appear on the Ist of June. Each 
Number will contain Twenty-five Airs. The Work will be completed 
in Eleven Numbers, and will form One Volume Imperial Nosprte 
uniform with ‘* Wood's Edition of the Songs of Scotland.” The Airs 
have all been Newly Arranged for the Pianoforte, and the whole Work 
will be Edited by J. T. SURENNE. An Introduction, written by GEO. 
F ARQU HAR GRAHAM, Editor of “* Wood's Edition of the Songs of Scot- 
land,” and Author of the article “ Music,” in the Seventh Edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, will be given with the last number. 

Woop and Co., 12, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh ; 42, Buchanan-street, 
Glasgow ; and 189, Union-street, Aberdeen ; and to be had of OLIVER 
and Boyp, Edinburgh; J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, Dean-street, Soho, 
and 24, Poultry; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co., London. 


RAVIS’S AMATEUR ORGANIST. 


Bound, price 18s. The Publishers have the honour to announce 
that the Second Volume is now complete, and ready for deliv ery. The 
high patronage and unprecedented success of TRAVIS’s AMATEUR 
ORGANIST caused an immediate demand for a Second Series. This 
beautiful work has been selected with the greatest care from the works 
of the great Masters, English and Foreign, and will, in every way, be 
found equal to the first volume. To Amateurs, this work will be 

articularly useful and valuable, as it will be found replete with the 
| oer of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
The Musical Review, in noticing this publication, pronounced it one 
of the best works ever issued from the Musical press. 
LEE and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarle-street ; and may be had of all Music 
and Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


MESSES. ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s 
~ NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
To be had of all Musiesellers, Booksellers, &c. 


= 7 r 

COCKS’S MUSICAL MISCELLANY: a Journal 
of Music and Musical Literature, published on the Ist of every Month, 
4to size, price 5d. ; stamped, 6d 

Firt-rate talent is employed in every department of this 

favourite serial, which contains popularly-written leading articles of 
the interests of the art, original articles on musical biography, history, 
&c. &c.; besides carefully digested intelligence from correspondents in 
all parts of the ee ‘criticisms on the musical events of the day, 
and anecdotea, &c. 

In addition to aby anes each number contains several original pieces 
(vocal and instrumental), by the first living composers, written ex- 
clusively for the “* Miscellany.” 

Average Circulation, 6,000 Monthly. 
N.B.—Annual subscriptions, paid in advance, secure the delivery of 
the work (free of further expense) on the day of publication. 
Subscribers’ names received by Messrs. Ropert Cocks and Co., 
6, New Burlington-street, London. 























be had om... postage 
A MONTHLY LIST of MUSICA AL 3 NOVELTIES, 


containing the New Publications of the Month, printed on 4to size, and 
in a form suitable for binding or filing. Also, gratis, and postage-free, 
the Catalogue of Messrs. Cocks and Co.'s Publications for every 


Instrument. 
. PIANOFORTES. 

ROBERT COCKS and Co.'s PIANOFORTES, 
in Mahogany and Rosewood.—It has been observed by the most 
eminent profe ssors, amateurs, and merchants, that their INSTRUMENTS 
claim a decided preference over those by other makers. The touch, 
tone, and beauty are remarkably superior. A list of prices of the 
piccolos and cottages, with drawings and other particulars, may be 
had, postage free, of the manufacturers, Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. 
Harps for sale, and Pianos a little used, also for hire. 

London: ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
Music Publishers to the Queen. 


GERMON PAPER, 4s. 6d. per Ream, suitable 


for either Quil! or Steel Pens, and each page 53 inches by 9. 
Foolscap, 13s. 6d. per Ream. Note Paper, 6s. per Ream. Envelopes, 9s. 
per 100. Mourning Note, 7s. 6d. per Ream. Envelopes, Is. per 100. 

s KERR, Chichester Rents, Lincoln’s-Inn, London.—2i. orders free. 


) LECTRO-SILVERED DEANEAN 

4 PLATE.—This beautiful manufacture is celebrated for its peculiar 
purity and silvery whiteness, and, as a substitute for Silver (from which 
it cannot, by any test be distinguished), is unsv urpassed. DEANF, 
DRAY and CO. have always on SALE, TABLE and DESSERT SP" OONS 
and FORKS, in all the newest and most approved silver patterns; also 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur-stands,Cruets, C andlesticks, Cake-baskets, 
= a article usually produced in silver, all at the lowest wholesale 











PDeame, DRAY, and Co. (opening to the Monument), London-bridge. 
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NIEBUHR’S NEW WORK. 
Titis day, Tirree’Vols. 8vo., cloth, 117128. 6d, 


NIEBUHR’S ANC 


IENT HISTORY. 


Comprising Lectures on the “gd of the Asiatic Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, Carthaginians, and Macedonians. 


Translated from the German by Dr. L. SCHMITZ. 


With Additions from MSS. in the exclusive possession of the Editor. 


By the same Editor, 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES 


ON ROMAN HISTORY. 


Three Vols. 8vo., 12. 4s. 


London: Taytor, Wavroy, and MaBERLY, 


28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 





Just published, price 6s. each, printed on fine boards, by the HANHARTS and LEIGHTONS ; size, 25 in. by 20 in., 


FOUR NEW AND UNIFORM PORTRAITS OF 


HANDEL, MOZART, 


BEETHOVEN, and MENDELSSOHN. 


Taken from the most Authentic Subjects, and beautifully executed on Stone by the most celebrated Lithographic Artists 
*,* As likenesses these are considered irreproachable by all who were acquainted with the great originals, or the most 


esteemed portraits of them which exist on the continent. 


London: T. Boosry and Co., 28, Holles-street. 
The Four together will be sent, carefully packed, carriage free. 





Just Published, by DEAN & SON, 35, Threadneedle-street. 


HE SCHOOL and FAMILY ELEMENTARY 
ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY. lk. plain, or 2s. if coloured. ¢ 
ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE DRAWING ; 
ruitable for the practice of beginners. By AUGUSTUS DEACON. 
Price 2s., with 8 pages of Illustrations. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. | 
CORNER’'S ACCURATE HISTORIES, com- 
mencing at the earliest periods and continued down to the present time, 
in addition to their samen truthfulness, as records of public national 
events, are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the 
domestic habits, and condition of the people, in different epochs of their 


history ; the volumes consist of 
CORNERS HISTORY of ENGLAND and 


WALES, with five Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, 3s. 6d. bound ; 
or with the Questions, 4s. New edition continued to the end of 1851. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, with three 


Plates, and Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions, 3s. in cloth. 


CORNER'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, with 
three Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d.; or with the 
Questions, 3s., in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, new and 
improved edition, with three Plates and Map, 2s. 6d.; or with the 
Questions, 3s., in cloth. 


CORNER'’S HISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 
with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; or with the Questions, 3s. 
in cloth. 

The Questions to either of the above Histories, may be had, done up 
separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from accepted 
English and Foreign Authorities, with Questions to each Chapter, a 
Chronological Table, and a Map of the Roman Empire, 3s. 6d. bound 
in cloth, lettered. 

In same style, and as a companion to “Rome,” 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 3s. 
Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories of 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY, with two Plates 


and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 


GERMANY and the GERMAN EMPIRE, with three Plates 
and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 

TURKEY, and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
GREECE, with three Plates and Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 

POLAND ome the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, with three Plates, 
and a Map, 3s. 

ITALY ad y ‘SWITZERLAND, with three historical Plates, 
and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 

HOLLAND and BELGIUM, with two historical Plates and | 
a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

rospectus of Miss CORNER’S Histories may be obtained, post free, 
on application to the Publishers. 

London: DEAN and SON, Threadneedle-street; LAw, Fleet-street ; 
LONGMAN and Co., SIMPKIN and Co., HAMILTON and Co., and 
WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoster-row ; and TEGG and Co., Cheapside, 
and all Bookseller rs, 


including 


EV. D. HULBERT’S TREATISES 
) ORDINATION, eo ee en and EXTREME 
UNCTION, in One Vol. price 4s. 

EDUCATION, E MIGRATION, aa SUPREM ACY. 
price > 3s 6d. per post. 

SIPROCITY : an “ Exhibition ” of Humanity, and Fraternity, and 
Divinity. In Three Parts.—Second Edition, post 8vo., 1s. 6d. per post. 

“A few weeks ago we noticed and praised ‘Education’ for its 
thoroughly practical tendency. We can safely say that this is the pro- 
minent characteristic of all Mr. Hulbert’s writings—a practical useful 
aim is always kept steadily in view. ‘ Vectigalia’ will startle, puzzle, 
and offend the timid; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it 
to the public favour, for it is full of truth boldly propounded ; his plan 
would relieve England from the National Debt in about thirty years ; 

let England now look the evil steadily in the face, and cease to think 
the removal of the debt impossible." —Por tsmouth Times. 

“A sound Churchman, and an independent thinker, whose works 
will recompense any ; for there is a substratum of practical good ense 
beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s productions."—Church of England 
Quarterly. 

“There is nothing approaching to Romanism about him; and he is 
profound without being mysterious * * Should reach the hands of 
all who think seriously or desire to do so."—The Era. 

“With the vast majority of the people thrown on the world, we say 
it, with confidence and earnestness, that the only way to set this house in 
order, is to reduce Taxation and the National Debt.—doing both if pos- 
ag but by no means omitting the latter." —Article in Times of Aug. 4, 








In One Vol. 





) 
“*Vectigalia’ is a masterly piece of ange and we rejoice to 
see that it is attracting public attention e all the church 
pulpits filled with men like him, there would not be so many empty 
pews. * sl > He proves most incontestibly that a truly 
religious ‘ Education’ is utterly impossible, unless it is accompanied by 
a good, sound, and efficient secular ‘Education.’ The treatise on | 
* Emigration ' is conceived in the same spirit. * Every 
churchman, who can afford the means, ought to purchase these excellent 
works. For your bold statemenis and necessary truths, thanks :—cordial | 
thanks, Mr. Hulbert,”"—Shefield Pree Press. | 
“The orthodox, reverend, and industrious author goes beyond many | 
on his own ~~ by stoutly maintaining the duty of Matrimony in all 
cases. The snffering classes must be grateful for the way 
n which their » are recognised in ‘ Vectigalia, or Taxation:’ he 
vindicates the right of the State to have recourse to the Extinction of 
the Debt;.and in glowing lan, anticipates the advantages that | 
would accrue to.society.”—The Leader, Aug. 30, 1851. | 
Amongst many that have more or less warmly praised the Author's | 
Essays, are—The Critic, The Watchman, Cambridge Chronicle, The Non- | 
conformist, Oxford Herald, Christian Times, Church and State Gagette, | 
= Woolmer's Exeter Gazette: some giving to them two notices. | 
London: Printed by PAINTER, 342, Strand, and may be had of | 
WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH; or of the Author, Royal Villa, Ramsgate. | 
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Tilustrated and superbly bound. Price 5s. 
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View. Flora. Arctic Expedition in search of Sir J. Franklin. Windsor 
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FOR PRESENTS. 

The pair of Views of the Exhibition are very suitable, and are by far 
the most perfect, as well as the most elegant yet published of that 
wonderful structure, and are fitted in handsome Gutta Percha Frames, 
Gold and Glass, complete for 17s., carriage 

When the value of Ten Shillings or above is taken they will be sent 
carriage free to every part of Britain. 

KNIGHT and FOosTER, 8 &c., 5, Eastcheap, London. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“B. & Co."—Our reviewer states that he considered the book a mere 
i of a practitioner, whom he terms a quack, and therefore, 
not wishing to find fault with it, preferred not to notice it at all. - 
“L, DE CHATELAIN.”—Thanks for the translation. Should we use it, a 


proof shall be sent. 
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THE CRITIC, 
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arse 


AUTHORS, BOOKS, AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Mr. GLApstonE remarked that books in England 
have a small sale, and he attributed this to their high 
prices. 

At the first glance, it does appear strange that, with 
so many millions speaking the English tongue, an 
English book should rarely exceed a sale of two 
thousand copies, and that the majority of them should 
not attain to more than five hundred copies. 

But, in fact, the buyers of the Author's book are 
limited to our own shores. In America, it is instantly 
pirated, and neither the writer nor the publisher at 
home is permitted even a share of the plunder. Our 
colonies are not supplied with the English book, but 
with the American or Belgian piracy of it: hence they 
also are lost as a market to the English producer. 

But, says Mr. GLApsTong, and say the inconsiderate 
authors who know nothing of the practical working of 
the system, if you were to reduce the price of your 
books, you would have an unlimited demand for them, 
and supply all English readers. 

Now the reason why the English Bookseller cannot 
do this, why he is unable to compete with the American 
bookseller, is that the English bookseller pays for the 
copyright, which the American bookseller does not. 
Put the English and the American bookseller on equal 














THE AUTHOR’S WORKSHOP. 
NO. I. THE READING ROOM. 

How you enter—What you see—Pulex major—The 
fast student—Bread and cheese—The last button 
—The cataloque—Trout tickling—Hunt the slipper 
—The brs of the deacon. 

PasstnG through an iron gateway leading from 

Montague-place, Russell-square, and proceeding 

for a few yards along an avenue of brick wall, 

you enter a postern of the British Museum. 

Here, if you are provided with a reader’s ticket 

—a passport, which any anxious student can 

readily obtain, be the condition of his coat or 

boots what they may—you are shown into the 
rooms allotted to the reading public. You are 
now in the Manchester and Paisley of literature, 
with a slight dash of the Lyons and Spitalfields 
to give aflavour. Daily in these rooms some two 
hundred odd souls are busily occupied in carding, 
twisting, spinning, weaving, and variously mani- 
pulating the material of the human brain, using 
it up with more or less admixture of their own, 
and, in the end, bringing into the market cheap 


calicoes, gaudy ginghams, substantial plush, and | 
The supply is regu- | 


occasionally cloth of gold. 
lated by the demand, and, for your money and 
fair word, you may have epic or elegy, sermon or 
sonnet, a tract or a tome on physics or meta- 
physics at the shortest notice. You enter the 


place, say about noon, and there isa stillness and, | 


at the same time, a stir that confuses you; nor 
can you tarry there for any length of time before 
you are conscious of an uneasy feeling about the 
temples, the precursor of a “ museum headache,” 
occasioned by congregated breaths in badly venti- 
lated apartments. There is a tradition in the 
place, that new-comers are attacked by an insect 
clept pulex major musei, but do not believe in it 








and bound to fill up all gaps genealogical—his in- 
ventive talent easily does this. Then he transcribes 
from some old monkish chronicle, all over full of 
contractions, and letter-forms that pick out your 
eyes to make their acquaintance, or run you the 
risk of acquiring a squint. His pursuits are 
multifarious, and as he knows, or is presumed to 
know, something of everything, like the mouse 
of the riddle, he 


Runs over Latin, and Hebrew, and Greek, 


and finishes his day by a reference to Lapuace, 
a dip into ARISTOTLE, or by extracting a passage 
from Curysostom—glorious Joun of the Golden 
Mouth. Look round, and you will perceive some 
respectable broad-cloth and stainless shirt-collars, 
boots of high polish and irreproachable beavers, 
among the well-to-do literati; but here again you 
behold many coats rather bare, or, according to 
the vulgate, rather seedy, looking aghast at the 
elbows and arm-pits. These hats, too, are 
rather suspicious about the crown, and the brims, 
in some cases, threaten to part company with the 
cylinder; nor will you be wrong in supposing that 
these boots, down at heel, and thriftily patehed, 
have done the wearer’s soles some service in their 
time. We knew of one poor student—since the 
days of Jos the world has known no lack of poor 
students—who was strongly suspected to have been 
ignorant of the luxury of a shirt for many years. 
Day after day he was doing duty in learned tomes, 


| and in covering sheet after sheet with matter; 


but month after month his garments showed pro- 


| gress of dilapidation. Button after button fellaway, 


until you find blisters rising on your boots. For | 
a moment you are confused and forget the exact | 


object of your coming there. It may have been 
to plunge into a warm bath of polemics, to have 


terms—let the author make a gift of his copyright to | a douche of political economy, to paddle in the 


the English bookseller, and he will meet the American 
pirate in any market. 


| cool stream of mathematics, to have a dip in the 


Dead Sea of Greek and Latin lore, to cull flowers 


Hence it is that practically the sale of a book by an | on Parnassus, or to chase butterflies in the 
English author is limited to the United Kingdom, and | Arcadias of prose and verse. Right and left you 


must continue so to be until an international copyright 
is established with America, But, unfortunately, the 
late decision of our law courts has made this more 
distant and difficult than ever, for it has given to 


perceive scores of heads bending over books, and 
myoptical students digging their noses almost 


into the paper; rapid fingers guiding quill or | 


steel-pen, with much ardour—approaching in the 


the Americans an advantage over us which they will | case of some to positive ferocity—over many | 


not readily resign. 
Exchequer been sustained, we should have forced them 
to a reciprocity of justice. As it is, we are immolating 


generosity for our own destruction. 


Had the decision of the Court of | 


superficial inches of post or foolscap; extended 
arms seizing quarto or folio from its place on the 


bookshelf; and fingers tossing over the leaves of | 
ourselves for the advantage of those who use our} a volume in a perfect whirlwind of activity. 


In the United Kingdom, readers are vastly more tormented by a “ devil,” who hovers somewhere 


numerous than beok-buyers. The instruments by 
which books are diffused among readers are Book Clubs 
and Circulating Libraries. Every copy is thus made 
to subserve the uses of a great number of readers. 

Hence there is but one way in which the sale of 
books can be increased—by inducing persons to buy 
them, instead of procuring their temporary possession 
through the clubs and libraries. 

What probability is there of this ? 
the whole question of cheap books hinges. 

To obtain the perusal of a work, the utmost cost is a 
shilling; one with another, it cannot be put at more 
than staxpence. 

Now it is obvious that to induce any number of 
persons to buy a book, instead of borrowing it, the price 
of it must not much exceed the cost of borrowing. 

Perhaps we are rather overrating the price that 
would tempt to this preference if we set it at half-a- 
crown. 

Observe now the contrast of results to the author 
and bookseller in the one case and in the other— 

A novel in three volumes is published at 31s. It 
sells only to the circulating libraries. The cost of 
printing, advertising, and publishing, is 2507. The 
proceeds of a sale of 500 copies are about 5501. This 
yields a profit of 300/. for the author and publisher. 

But if he had published the same book at 2s. 6d., 
let us see how the author would fare. 
of 500 copies, he sells 5,000. 


For upon that 


The cost of printing and 


publishing 5,000 copies (in smaller type, and in one | 


volume) would be about 2501 But its sale would 
yield only about 4507. Deducting the expenses, there 
would remain a profit of 2001. 

Thus, at the higher price, the profits to be divided 
between author and publisher are just one-third more 
than at the lesser price. The cheap book would deprive 
the authors of half their present gains, instead of 
increasing them, as they inconsiderately imagine. 

Tn another paper, we will show why it is that books 
are cheaper on the Continent. 





Say that, instead | 





in the vicinity, and who is only to be laid, or put 
to flight, with copy or corrected proofs. With 
the exception of one or two loungers, hardened 
beyond redemption, no one is idle. Gossip is 
rare, and when it does occasionally ensue, it is in 
whispers, and business immediate or remote is at 
the bottom of it. 
silken bonnet advertises you, that students of the 
gentler sex are present, and if you are not too 
bashful to take an observation, astronomically 
speaking—which means at a respectful distance 


—you will discover these feminine luminaries | 
plying the pen as indefatigably, or pondering the | 


tome as intently, as any of the opposite gender. 
Much head-work is done in these same reading 
rooms in which you are now standing, and hand- 
work too. Some are seeking knowledge for its 
own sake, some for fame, but the great many for 
daily bread. The tear and wear of soul and body 
which the latter undergo, is beyond all power of 
calculation. The well-to-do student can follow 
his single pursuit leisurely, can investigate its 
details without the interruption of foreign 
matters, can calmly dissect or combine his mate- 
rials, and retire when he is wearied, or tarry at 
home when attacked by headache, or suffering 
from a cold. Not so with the man of letters, 
whose existence depends upon his pen. No com- 
mon headache or heartache prevents him spending 
his six or seven hours daily in the deleterious at- 
mosphere of the reading-room, and then his day’s 
work is not ended. The notes of the day have to 
be licked into shape at his own home—or he has 
to fly to the printing-office, or wait upon his patron 
or publisher, or hasten to some occupation which 
enables him to add cheese to his bread. To day 
he edits a classic for an hour or two; then he 
breaks off to translate a document into the 
mother-tongue, from the Dutch, or some other 
unspeakable language. Now he is engaged in 
tracing a pedigree in the Corron manuscripts, 


| These very fast students, however, are, in general | 


till one alone remained. It was a breast button; 
and this one he appeared to cherish with peculiar 
care, as it fastened the coat so as to hide a waist- 
coat lustrous with grease—midnight oil, perhaps. 
We have often speculated what became of him of 
a night—whether he burrowed in noisome eellar, 
or shivered in roofless garret? He disappeared 
one day, and we have not seen him since. We 
suspect the final button is gone—the stay of his 
life—the last object of his affections—.and that, 
when it dropped, he drooped, and bade the werld 
farewell. 

We shall not detain you longer upon the thres- 
hold, as, in a subsequent paper, we mean to make 
you better acquainted with some of the oddities, 
singularities, and celebrities who have frequented 
the Reading-Room during the last five-and- 
twenty years. You have come here for the pur- 
pose of study or of research, and now we shall 
put you in the way of setting about it. 

Apply, in the first place, to any one of the 
attendants in the rooms, who you will find both 
civil and obliging, and with an amount of biblio- 
graphical knowledge that, at first blush, will 
make you disposed to feel small in his presence. 
It is partly his business, however, and before long 
you will know as much or more in your turn. 
When his memory does not serve him with the 
name of a work on any given subject he refers 
you to the catalogue. You have, doubtless, heard 


| of the British Museum catalogue, and of the 


Here and there a straw hat or | 


| attempt to smooth your path. 








difficulties that it places in the way of the scholar 
and student; and now a cold shiver comes over 
you. But courage, good friend! and we shall 
The catalogues 
to the printed books and manuscripts in the 
various libraries run, breast high, round three 
sides of a large room some 700 volumes strong, 
including above 190 duplicated volumes. ‘The 
duplicates are for the better accommodation of 
readers. Proceed warily and according to our 
guiding, and you may avoid the risk of breaking 
one of the commandments, and of acquiring the 
bad habit of swearing. Your trout is here and 
trouts are to be caught, at times, by tickling. 
Say, that you know your author—which is all- 
important in a catalogue of authors—then, pre- 
ceed to the bottom of the room, where a catalogue 
of authors stands in 193 volumes in alphabetical 
order, from A to Z. This goes by the name of 
the “Carbonic Catalogue,” as we have been 
informed. The entries are fairly written in 
correct alphabetical order, and must be taken as 
a sample of what “ Mr. Panizz1’s Catalogue,” as 
it is called, is intended to be. If you recollect 
your a bc, you will readily find your author here, 
supposing he resides here. But he may reside in 
the catalogue of the Royal Library collected by 
GeorcGe III. Try that. It is beautifully printed, 
and represents one of the best selected libraries 
in the world. Failing this, try the catalogue of 
the GRENVILLE collection in seven volumes. 
Here, too, you may fail; and we recommend this 
process, not as always the shortest, but to 
initiate you into catalogue hunting, and to prepare 
you for your final trial in the catalogue of the 
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General Library—a gentleman in claret-coloured 
Russia, numbering many years and eighty-two 
volumes. Before you have got thus far, you will 
have seen many gentlemen consulting these 
various catalogues as anxiously as yourself. You 
have found the space limited. You have been 
considerably jolted—have trod on your neighbour’s 
corns, or have had your own trod upon—have 
wished to look into letter A, and have been 
thrust down to letter S, have found, in short, that 
you have need of philosophy, and christian 
patience, and forgiveness to sustain you, and that 
you are in “pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties.” But now you are at this same copy 
of the catalogue of the general collection in 
claret. Openit. It is well thumbed, well inked, 
well stained with snuff-droppings, patched and 
darned—irregular, and full of blunders, clerical 
and otherwise. The multifarious handwritings it 
contains would make it invaluable to any of the 
modern wizards, who profess to tell character 
from either cacography or caligraphy. It has 
been constructed by different librarians on differ- 
ent plans, and reminds one of the walls of St. 
Alban’s Abbey, wherein may be seen a Roman 
tile, a Saxon pillar, a Norman arch, and the 
latest specimen of “ churchwarden’s architecture.” 
It is a useful catalogue notwithstanding, but this 
it takes you some time to discover. The cross- 
references it gives are the most perplexing from 
their imperfect and patchwork character. For 
example, you want a certain Parricius, and may 
find an entry reading: Parricrus see PETER. 
You appeal to Perer, who recommends you to 
Pavut, who sends you off to Simon Maaus. 
Simon is very civil, and refers you to somebody 
else, who must know all about Peter; but, who, 
in reality, is entirely ignorant of his whereabouts. 
By this time you begin to suspect that PeTer is 
amyth. All this must be very annoying, and to | 
a person of an irritable temper calculated to 
make him emit naughty words in a whisper. 
This state of things, we understand, is in course 
of being remedied. Yet a little while and the 
“carbonic” catalogue, of which we have spoken, 
will embrace the entire collection of works in the 
different libraries. We think the demand for a 
printed catalogue unreasonable. The expenses 
to the country would be immense, and the gain 
to the scholar very small. Ina library increasing | 
at the rate of 8,000 to 10,000 volumes annually, | 
such a catalogue would very soon be tremen- | 
dously in arrears. “ Print these arrears periodi- | 
cally in supplementary volumes ”—say some of | 
our contemporaries. Well, suppose this should | 
be done, and you then reproduce one of the very | 
evils of which you have been complaining—the | 
present necessity of having to refer to a plurality | 
of catalogues. In time you have nineteen such 
supplementary catalogues, and the original, in | 
which you set out in quest of a certain Joun 











doctrine of predestination, and you may be 
destined to pursue him through nineteen volumes 
before you discover him in the twentieth; whereas 
the expansive “carbonic” catalogue would have 
given you your answer at once. 

We forbear entering into the vexed question of 
catalogue-making, on which so much has been 
said and written of late years. It is one on which 
doctors may be allowed to differ. We have tried 
our hand at catalogue making more than once, | 
and have not found it very easy, or our catalogue 
very satisfactory when we have finished it. Let 
us repeat an old parable: “A certain deacon, 
belonging to a dissenting body, was ambitious to 
preach a sermon, thinking it an easy matter. The 
sudden illness of his pastor one Sunday morning 
afforded him the desired for opportunity. He 
mounted the pulpit and conducted the services 
very respectably until after he had given out his 
text. There was now a dead pause—he laboured 
for utterance, his tongue became dry as a_pots- 
herd, and he sat down dumb as a stock. Recover- 
ing himself a little, he arose and, bending over 
the pulpit, exclaimed to the tittering flock— 
‘Sirs! if you think it an easy thing to preach a 
sermon, just come and try it.’” So, good reader, 
if you should fancy it is an easy thing to make a 
catalogue, just try it! 

For the present we pause, and meanwhile trust, 
that the Museum authorities will speedily afford 
to the literary public wholesome rooms in which 
to study, without endangering the lungs, more 
elbow room, and speedier access to a knowledge 
of the contents of what we believe to be the best 
selected and most valuable library, taken as a 
whole, in the world. Evzevir Aupvs. 














THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Tue deliberations of the Committee, appointed at 
the recent general meeting of booksellers and 
publishers held in Exeter Hall, are kept duly. and 
strictly private; but if the tone of The Times be 
any indication of the feeling of the trade, it would 
seem, from the irritation displayed in the Leading 
Journal’s article of Friday, that there is no 
extensive disposition to acquiesce in or abide by 
Lord Campse.t’s perilous decision. At this 
stage, therefore, of the renewed controversy, it 
may be well to repeat that for the bookselling 
trade the choice lies between organization and 
destruction, and it is only by effecting the former 
that its members can escape the latter. “A 
primrose by the river’s brim, a yellow primrose 
was to him, and it was nothing more,” says 
Worpswortu of Peter Ber; and so of the 


| public, one may say that a bookseller is to it a 


seller of books, and he is nothing more. Let 
steps be taken to convert the trade into a pro- 
fession, to secure in the bookseller a certain 
amount of literary acquirement and judgment; 
for the public cannot be expected to interest 
itself in guaranteeing a fixed unvariable profit to 
every adventurer who cares to open shop. Were 
such steps taken, and did both a commercial and 
an intellectual character attach to the bookseller, 
then it would be easy for the publishers to con- 
vert his establishment once more into a thronged 
and busy intellectual mart, by allowing him their 
books “on sale or return,” in which case he might, 
without risk, have always on hand a large miscel- 
laneous stock, and this would give him an evident 
advantage over his unlicensed and underselling 
competitor. Such a suggestion, and, indeed, an 
advocacy of the views of the late Booksellers’ 
Association, are evidently unselfish when ema- 
nating from a journal like the present one. By 


| the destruction of the retail bookseller, or his 


degradation into a mere porter, a critical publi- 
cation cannot lose; nay, must gain. With the 
diminution or disappearance of other media of 
communication between the publisher and the 
public, the function of the critic rises in im- 
portance, for it is on him, and on him alone, that 
the book-purchaser will then have to depend for 
an enlightened and impartial direction of his 
judgment. 

While booksellers and publishers are being 
made the objects of vituperation by influential 
persons, authors and authorship are not escaping; 
and no other than Mr. Samvuet Larne, the 
Norway and Sweden tourist, the philosophic 
annotator, as well, of continental society, has just 
been hurling a huge invective at both, in the 
shape of a new volume of Notes upon Denmark 
and the Duchies. According to this North British 
Consett, the battle of Idstedt is the most impor- 
tant in modern European history, not because it 
preserved an important northern kingdom from 
dismemberment, but because it annihilated the 
claims of German literature to determine the 
politics of the continent. In his horror of the aid 
lent to the Schleswig-Holstein rebels by some of 
the German professors and newspaper-editors, 
SAMUEL rises into a strain of prophetic indigna- 
tion and denounces modern literature as a new 
embodiment of the spirit which impelled to uni- 
versal usurpation the Papacy of the middle ages. 
Modern literary men, Larne admits, squabble 
plentifully among themselves, but so did the 
various sections of the medieval church, and the 
former, like the latter, while disagreeing inter- 
nally, agree externally to claim dominion and 
supremacy over every class but theirown. Asa 
means of effecting this dominion, all literary 
people, according to the angry Larne, advocate a 
system of National Education; and then the 
sturdy Scotchman breaks out into sheer execra- 
tion of functionaries, state-schoolmasters, inspec- 
tors, officials and centralization of all kinds! 

This mode of talking is becoming very fashion- 
able, both with those who dread, and those who 
welcome, the new potency of literature. An 
evangelical minister, like Dr. VAUGHAN, writes 
an essay on “ the Priesthood of Letters ;” and the 
“ Monarchy of Mind,” the “ Aristocracy of Intel- 
lect,” are hackneyed, post-prandial phrases. But 
the day seems yet far distant when the men of 
letters will feel themselves knit together as do the 
members of the aristocratic and sacerdotal or- 
ders. At present, the man of letters is a depen- 
dant and an apology—an organ of some class or 
interest other than his own. Let not Mr. Larne 
be afraid! As to National Education, that is 
advocated not merely by the literary, but by every 
class. Men of rank and wealth wish for it as a 





safeguard to property, and a remedy for pauper- 
ism and crime. Some of its warmest promoters 
at the present day are ecclesiastics; and the 
latest public expression of a desire for it was 
made by Mr. Loneman, at Lord CampsELv’s, with 
a view to the extended circulation of new books, 
and the increased prosperity of Paternoster- 
row! 

A fortnight ago, there had been some public 
discussion on the propriety of facilitating the 
entrance into Parliament of men of intellectual 
eminence; and two plans, recently broached, for 
effecting that desirable object, were compared in 
these columns. One was, that the Crown should 
be permitted to give seats, but not votes, in the 
House of Commons, to gifted persons who might 
be unable or unwilling to front or flatter a con- 
stituency; but, as the advocates of this plan 
restricted it to men on whom the Crown was at 
the same time conferring office, its realization 
would evidently bestow Parliamentary action on 
a very small number of individuals. A preference 
was, on this and other grounds, given to a second 
plan, by which the Crown should bestow peer- 
ages for life on persons eminent for intelligence. 
The Examiner, & propos of an able paper on 
“British Policy and Statesmanship” in the last 
number of The North British Review, has since 
devoted an article to an advocacy of the first- 
mentioned of these two plans, and asks, with an 
assured air, for “a plausible objection” to it. 
Really, it would be a pity to baulk Mr. 
Examiner’s politely-expressed wish; and, what- 
ever may be wanting in the present age, there is 
no lack, surely, of “ plausible objections” to any 
conceivable course of action. One not only 
plausible, but fatal objection to the plan backed 
by Mr. Examiner’s authority, is, that it could not 
assure any but a very short-lived parliamentary 
existence to the high intelligence which it seeks 
to favour. The eminent Jones, for instance, 
having written an unparalleled treatise on 
Finance, is made Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
amid the applause of newspaper-writers and 
literary men, and, to smooth the way for him, the 
Crown, with the concurrence of Mr. Examiner 
and without the intervention of a constituency, 
seats him in the House of Commons. Very 
good. A night or two after Jones has taken his 
seat, the ministry, of which he is a member, is 
beaten, and resigns; behold! the great Jonzs’ 
Parliamentary existence is closed! According to 
this plan, a whole ministry, on resigning, might 
be without Parliamentary seats, and the “ consti- 
tutional opposition” deprived of its natural 
leaders! 

Now-a-days, the Literary Reporter, if he wishes 
to be exact and faithful, needs to watch with care 
not only his own “ world,” but that of politics, on 
which it so much depends. Lord Joun Russetu 
has undertaken biographies of CHARLES JAMES 
Fox, and of Tom Moors (for that of the latter 
he is to receive, it is said, 3,000/.—almost a year’s 
salary of a Prime Minister); but a single division 
may indefinitely delay our reception of the wel- 
come works. My Novel has ceased in Blackwood; 
is it because its author, Sir Epwarp Lytron 
Butwer, Bart., is about to stand for Hertford- 
shire? His brother, Sir Henry, has left Wash- 
ington for Florence; but surely we may reckon 
upon Sir Epwarp for pressing on the notice of 
any and every ministry the necessity for active 
negotiations in the matter of international copy- 
right with America. Dramatic authors owe him 
their copyright, and pure literature expects much 
from him in Parliament. Has Macavtay finished 
his new volumes, that he has consented to sit, 
but not to stand, for that Edinburgh which 
rejected him? Literature is not much interested 
in his political fate, and it will not readily forget 
or forgive the torrent of sophistry which he poured 
out against the right to a perpetual domestic copy- 
right, not very many years ago. It is curious that 
two Whig parvenus from North Britain should 
have dealt domestic literature the two severest 
blows that its economic interests have received — 
Macavtay by his flowery declamations against 
perpetual copyright; and Lord CamMpBELL by his 
decision in favour of foreign copyright in this 
country, irrespective of reciprocity. His lordship 
said, when giving his late extra-judicial decision, 
that the tendency of recent years was to restrict 
copyright, but to bestow on English authors other 
privileges:—what the latter are, who can tell, 
unless they be those of reading and reviewing 
the Lives of the Chancellors? 

THACKERAY has been voyaging in what Mrs. 
Gamp called the “ Ankworks package,” and has 
safely arrived at the city of the citadel. Where 
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is the novel, Mr. THackeray, that has been an- 
nounced ever since Christmas as on the point of 
publication? A novel of the time of Queen ANNE; 
is it to be military as well as civil, and are you 
completing your Marlborough researches on his 
battle-fields themselves? Mr. Tuackeray will 
not vouchsafe an answer. From London to Ant- 
werp is a small matter in these days; more serious 
is the departure of Mr. R. H. Horne, who, like 
Witu1am Howrrt, is bound for Australia and 
the diggings. A contemporary sighs over “the 
man of genius” forced to repair to Australia; but 
are London and commercial England the most 
pleasant home for genius, and may it not enjoy 
the new and stirring life of pastural metallurgy ? 
Mr. Horne has been a wanderer from of old; he 
was in Mexico when young; and now Australia 
is to receive him. Think what stirring descrip- 
tions of things yonder he will send to Household 
Words, with which he has been firmly connected! 
Does the reader remember his epic of Orion, sold 
for a farthing, by way of experiment, eight or 
nine years ago, in Oxford-street? If cheapness 
ensures circulation (and Orion was not only cheap, 
but much more readable than some of SoutHEy’s 
epics), Orion’s should have been immense. One 
wonders whether Mr. Giapstoxe finds it exten- 
sively in the houses of his acquaintances. 

The June number of Fraser’s Magazine contains 
a droll and even farcical article, entitled “A 
Chair vacant in Edinburgh.” The Professorships 
of Edinburgh University are chiefly in the gift, 
not of the Crown or of scholars, but of the Town 


Council, which consists, for the most part, of | 


respectable tradesmen. Yet the University of 
Edinburgh is not inferior in reputation to many 
seats of learning, where persons of much greater 
status and intellectual reputation than Edinburgh 
tradesmen exercise the patronage of Professor- 
ships; and the choice, during the last half century 
alone, of men like Lestiz, PLAYFAIR, JOHN 
Witson, Sir Wirtram Hamitton, Joun Stuart 
Bracke, &e., &e., proves sufficiently that the 
Edinburgh Town Council are not the worst 
patrons that its University might have had. The 
writer in Fraser supposes the chair of Oriental 
Languages to be vacant, and describes, very 
laughably, the perplexities of one of the patrons, 
a member of the Town Council, a worthy dry- 
salter of the name of Fics. Candidate after 
candidate appears, with theories of Oriental 
language that may well perplex a greater scholar 
than the drysalter; and with testimonials from 
Turkish Mollahs, Hindoo Pandits, and Chinese 
Mandarins, which overpower poor Fics with 
astonishment: the moral of the whole being that 
the Town Council of Edinburgh is a very unfit 
body to be intrusted with University patronage. 
Since the article appeared, the Council have been 
called on to nominate a new Professor—to the 
chair of Moral Philosophy namely, vacant by the 
resignation of JoHn Witson, the “Christopher 
North” of Blackwood’s Magazine. Many candi- 
dates were in the ficld, but the choice finally lay 
between Professor McDovcatt, of the Free 
Church College at Edinburgh, and Professor 
FERRIER, of St. Andrew’s, a son-in-law of Joun 
Witson’s, and the contributor of many remark- 
able metaphysical essays to Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The choice fell on Professor McDovGa tt, who is 
for the most part unknown to fame as a writer, 
but whose proved merits as a teacher may, per- 
haps, be great. Professor McDovueatt, like 
Professor McCosn, who was lately appointed 
to a similar post in one of the Irish Colleges, is a 
contributor to The North British Review. Mr. 
McDovea cz is, no doubt, a person of talent, but 
it will be long before he eclipses the fame of his 
predecessor, whose resplendent lectures were as 
much a phenomenon of Edinburgh, as Arthur’s 
Seat or the Frith of Forth. 

While the Tradesmen of Edinburgh, in Town 
Council assembled, have been performing an act 
of patronage, the flower of the aristocracy of 
English literature, and of the literature of English 
aristocracy, have been called on to exercise a 
similar function—in the election of a Librarian 
to the London Library. The final selection lay 
between an Italian gentleman, a protegé of GLapD- 
STONE’s, and Mr. Donne of Cambridge, an author 
of repute, and deputy licenser of plays; and the 
latter is understood to have been the successful 
candidate. Apropos of this, there is some talk of 
a movement for the establishment in the city of 
an institution similar to that which the West-end 
possesses in the London Library. The want of a 
first-rate subscription lending library, on a some- 
what cheaper scale than the London Library, 
has long been felt east of Temple Bar, and steps 





may probably soon be taken to supply the 
deficiency. 

Considerable ignorance prevails respecting the 
precise terms and enactments of the Convention 
recently entered into between France and England, 
for securing to Authors of both countries a re- 
ciprocal copyright ; especially as regards trans- 
lations. Mr. Peter Burke, the barrister, is 
already favourably known by the collection of 
sayings from the writings of his great relative, 
which he published a few years ago under the 
title of Wisdom of Burke. 'The same gentleman is 
bringing out a useful legal literary treatise: The 
Law of International Copyright between England 
and France, analyzed and explained; a seasonable 
and feasible publication. There are many advan- 
tages, apart from the considerations of undeniable 
justice involved in the late settlement, connected 
with the establishment of a law of international 
copyright. One is, that, from the leave given to 
authors to select their own translators, there will 
spring up a pleasant and profitable intellectual 
and commercial intercourse between the writers 
of both countries. Another is, that in regard to 
works of note, there will no longer occur the 
painful embarrassment which has so often been 
caused by several translators fastening on the 
same work, and only finding out the existence of 
a competition when much time and labour had 
been expended. Under the late Convention, 
French and English authors will make known in 
England and France respectively the names of 
the persons on whom they have conferred the 
privilege of translating certain works, also named ; 
and there will be no danger of the recurrence of 
the old confusion. There have been cases where 


a translation was actually in the press, and has | 
| proposed, but then he was a Baptist, and the 


been cancelled, because, at the eleventh hour, it 
was discovered that a version of the same work 
executed by another translator was on the point 
of publication. 

Sir James Sreruen is not deterred by the 
severe preparation which Macavray told him 
was needed for such a task, and is to follow up 
his Lectures by a “ History of France ”—of which 
the style will, no doubt, be as grandiose as the 
subject. An English History of France, indeed, 
much above the rank of a compilation, is still 
wanting, nor will it be difficult to eclipse that 
which the late editor of The Daily News, Mr. E. 
E. Crows, contributed to Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia. Curious that such a deficiency should 
exist with respect to so near a country, and one 
which, intellectually, politically, and socially, has, 
from the time of Epwarp the Confessor, been 
constantly and powerfully influencing our own— 
while our Ropertsons, and Soutueys, and 
Roscogs, have laboured indefatigably in so many 
remote and uninteresting fields. There is a con- 
stant intercourse now between cultivated America 
and cultivated France, and the Statesmen who 
tour it in Europe seem to look upon Paris rather 
than London as their home; from the help, per- 
haps, that France afforded to the rebellious 
Transatlantic colonies. Yet, while the Irvincs 
and Prescortts have done much to illustrate the 
history and antiquities of Spain, France owes 
little or nothing to American literature. Mean- 
while, the attention of English writers has been 
of late attracted to detached episodes in the 
biography of French history and literature— 
witness the novelist James’s Louis XJV., Miss 
Kavanacn’s Women of France, and now, Miss 
Parpor's Life of Marie de Medicis. NapoLeon 
has had English lives of him in abundance—poor 
Hazuit1’s still the best of them, of which a new 
edition is now appearing piecemeal. Among new 
English enterprises in the illimitable field of 
history, mention should be made of Mr. GrorcE 
Fowter’s Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia, from 
Rurik to Nicholas, of which a first volume has 
just been published; if ignorance always produced 
a desire for knowledge, Mr. FowLer should have 
a large audience in England. And that first 
extensive biography of Atrrep, which we owe 
to the zeal and research of Dr. Pautt, the Secre- 
tary of the Chevalier Bunsen, has been translated, 
not very well, into English, under the auspices of 
Tuomas Wricut. Simultaneously with its 
appearance, the press sends forth the second 
volume of the Jubilee edition of the works of the 
heroic Monarch. In a very different department 
of English biography there have been exploring 
together two Oxonians and barristers, who, fol- 
lowing the plan which has been so fashionable of 
late, are to supplement Warton, Jounson, and 
Cary, with a Lives of the Poets Laureate. The 
poetry of the Anti-Jacobin is more quoted from 
than read, and Mr. Wits, of Covent Garden, 





has done well to republish it; the “needy knife- 
grinder” and the rest will not speedily cease to 
divert. 

ScuILLer’s superiority to GorTHE as a poet 
and a dramatist is a heresy long exploded in 
Germany, but frequent enough in English criti- 
cism, and even Butwer’s Life of Schiller (if I 
remember rightly) abounds with it. The “earnest 
and heroic” ScHiLuer, the “ cold and classical ” 
GortuE—are phrases ever on the lips of English 
critics of German literature. The merits in some 
degree of both the poets have been brought be- 
fore the public, and examined and contrasted, 
in the very last place where such disquisitions 
would have been looked for—The Times news- 
paper. Its theatrical critic, an accomplished 
German scholar, Mr. Oxenrorp, has taken 
advantage of the performances of the German 
company at the St. James’s, to submit several of 
the chief dramas of the two great poets to a deli- 
cate and discriminating criticism, and the mere 
English reader who has formed his opinions upon 
hearsay, will be to blame if they are not corrected 
by a perusal of the estimates in The Times of the 
characters of GoetnE’s Egmont and ScuHiLier’s 
Posa. Scuituer’s lofty, perfect, and declama- 
tory characters, are evidently less dear to the 
critic of The Times than those naughty heroes of 
Gortue’s whose society would be shunned by the 
transcendantly virtuous personages that figure in 
the biographical romances of Mr. Herwortu 
Dixon. 

Although Minton was an Arian, and (as 
Jounson has sorrowfully acknowledged) never 
went to church, the Evangelical Dissenters have 
persisted in calling their newly-founded Institu- 
tion the Mitton Club. Bunyan’s name was 


Bunyan Club would have sounded oddly. To- 
day, there is to bea celebration in honour of a 
religionist of a different age and tendency— 
EMANUEL SwepeEnborc. ‘The admirers of his 
writings are to dine together in Freemason’s 
Hall to celebrate the forty-second anniversary 
of the society for publishing his works. The 
Swedenborgians are rather, it is said, on the 
increase in England, and their Apostle’s scientific 
writings have influenced many who reject his 
theology. 

Among the literary birthdays of the past fort- 
night there are two of two very distinguished 
men—Brarse Pascatand Apam Smith. Pascan 
was born on the 9th of June, 1623, 229 years 
ago; and when the Maynooth grant is on, the 
argument which prompted his “ Provincial letters” 
is still loud and angry in our House of Commons. 
A century later, on the 5th of June, 1723, Apam 
SmitH came into the world. And it was on the 
birthday of Apam Situ, last Saturday week, 
that Mr. Bensgamin DisRak wi, representing the 
aristocracy and squirearchy of England, penned 
(or posted) the manifesto to the electors of Buck- 
inghamshire, which announced that the doctrines 
of the Wealth of Nations had achieved a tardy 
but an unquestionable, a final, and an irrevocable 
victory. FRANK GRAVE. 








A LIFE-DRAMA. 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH, 
(Continued from page 261.) 

THE LADY AND THE PAGE, 
On balcony, all summer roofed with vines, 
A lady half-reclined amid the light, 
Golden and green, soft-showering through the leaves, 
Silent she sat one half the silent noon ; 
At last she sank luxurious in her couch, 
Purple and golden-fringed, like the sun’s, 
And stretch'd her white arms on the warmed air, 
As if to take some object wherewithal 
To ease the empty aching of her heart. 
“O! what a weariness of life is mine!” 
The lady said, “ soothing myself to sleep 
With my own lute, floating about the lake 
To feed my swans, with nought to stir my blood, 
Unless I scold my women thrice a-day. 
Unwrought yet in the tapestry of my life 
Are princely suitors kneeling evermore, 
I, in my beauty, standing in the midst, 
Toaching them, careless, with most stately eyes. 
O! I could love, methinks, with all my soul; 
But I see nought to love—nought save some score 
Of lisping, curl’d gallants, with words i’ their mouths 
Soft as their mothers’ milk. O, empty heart! 
0, palace, rich and purple-chambered ! 
When will thy lord come home ? 


“ When the blind morn was groping "bout the east, 
- The Earl went trooping forth to chase the stag; 

I trust he hath not, to the sport he loves 

Better than ale-bouts, ta’en my cub of Ind, 

My sweetest plaything. He is bright and wild 

As is a gleaming panther of the hills,— 

Lovely as lightning, beautiful as wild! 

His sports and laughters are with fierceness edged; 

There's something in his beauty, all untamed, 

As I were toying with a naked sword, 

Which starts within my veins the blood of earls. @a 
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I fain would have the service of his voice 

To kill with music this most languid noon.” 

She rang a silver bell: with downcast eyes 

The tawny nursling of the Indian sun 

Stood at her feet ‘I pr'ythee, Leopard, sing ; 
Voice me some stormy song of sword and lance, 
Which, rushing upward from a hero's heart, 
Straight rose upon an hundred leagur’d hills, 
Ragged and writh’d as pyramid of flame. 

Or, better, sing some hungry lay of love 

Like that you sang me on the eve you told 

How poor our English to your Indian darks ; 
Shaken from od’rous hills, what tender smells 

Pass like fine pulses through the mellow nights ; 
The purple ether that embathes the moon, 

Your large round moon, more beautiful than ours ; 
Your showers of stars, each hanging luminous 
Like golden dewdrops in the Indian air.” 

“T know a song, born in the heart of love, 

Its sweetest sweet, steeped ere the close in tears ! 
’Twas sung into the cold ears of the stars 

Beside the murmar’d margent of the sea, 

Tis of two lovers match’d like cymbals fine, 

Who, in a moment of luxurious blood, 

Their pale lips trembling in the kiss of gods, 

Made their lives wine cups, and then drank them off, 
And died with beings full blown like a rose ; 

A mighty heart-pant bore them like a wave, 

And flung them, flowers, upon the next world’s strand. 


Night the solemn, night the starry, 
*Mong the bolls of beeches gnarry ; 
By the sea shore and the ships, 
’Neath the stars, I sat with Clari ; 
Her silken boddice was unlaced, 
My arm was trembling round her waist, 
I pluck’d the joys upon her lips, 
Joys, though pluck'd, still grow again ! 
Can'st thou say the same, old Night ; 
Ha! thy life is vain. 


Night the solemn, night the starry ! 
O, that death would let me tarry, 
Like a dewdrop on a flower, 
Ever on those lips of Clari 
Our beings mellow, then they fall, 
Like o’er-ripe peaches from the wall; 
We ripen, drop, and all is o’er ; 
On the cold grave weeps the rain ; 
I weep it should be so, old Night. 
Ah! my tears are vain. 


Night the solemn, night the starry, 
Say, alas! that years should harry 

Gloss from life and joys from lips, 
Love-lustres from the eyes of Clari. 
Moon! that walkest the blue deep, 
Like naked maiden in her sleep ; 

Star! whose pallid splendour dips 
In the ghost-waves of the main— 

O! ye hear me not; old Night, 
My tears and cries are vain.” 


He ceased to sing,—queenly the lady lay, 

One white hand hidden in a golden shoal 

Of ringlets, reeling down upon her couch, 

And heaving on the heavings of her breast, 

The while the thoughts roe in her eyes like stars, 
Rising and setting in the blue of night. 

**T had a cousin once,” the lady said, 

“Who brooding sat, a melancholy owl 

Among the twilight branches of his thoughts. 
He was a rhymer, and great knights he spoil’d, 
And damsels saved, and giants slew - in verse. 
He died in youth; his heart held a dead hope, 
As holds the wretched west the sunset’s corpse, 
Spit on, insulted by the brutal rains. 

He went to his grave, nor told what man he was. 
He was unlanguaged, like the earnest sea, 

Which strives to gain an utterance on the shore ; 
But ne’er can shape unto the listening hills, 

The lore it gather’d inits awful age,— 

The crime for which ’tis lashed by cruel winds 
To shrieks, mad spoomings to the frighted stars ; 
The thought, pain, grief, within its labouring heart. 
To fledge with music, wings of heavy noon, 

T'll sing some verses that he sent to me :— 


Where the west has sunset-bloom‘d; 
Where a hero’s heart is tomb’d ; 
Where a thunder-cloud has gloomed, 


Seen, becomes a part of me. 
Flowers and rills live sunnily, 
In gardens of my memory. 


Through its wa'ks and leafy lanes, 
Float fair shapes ’mong sunlight rains ; 
Blood is running in their veins. 


One, a queenly maiden fair, 
Sweepeth past‘me with an air, 
Kings might kneel beneath her stare. 


Round her heart, a rosebud free, 
Reeled I, like a drunken bee ; 
Alas! it would not ope to me. 


One comes shining like a saint, 

But her face I cannot paint, 

For mine eyes and blood grow faint. 
Eyes are dimm'‘d as by a tear; 
Sounds are ringing in mine ear ; 

I feel only, she is here ; 





That she laugheth where she stands; } 
That she mocketh with her hands; } 
I am bound in tighter bands, 
Laid ‘mong faintest blooms is one, | 
Singing in the setting sun, 

And her song is never done. 


She was born ’mong water mills; 
She grew up ’mong flowers and rills, 
In the hearts of distant hills. 


There, into her being stole 

Nature, and embued the whole, 

And illumed her face and soul. 

She grew fairer than her peers, 

Still her gentle forehead wears, 

Holy lights of infant years. | 





Her blue eyes, so mild and meek, 
She uplifteth, when I speak, 
Lo! the blushes mount her cheek. 


Weary I of pride and jest, 
In this rich heart I would rest, 
Purple and love-lined nest. 


‘*My dazzing panther of the smoking hills, 

When the hot sun hath touch'd their loads of dew, 
What strange eyes had my cousin, who could thus 
(For you must know I am the first o’ the three 
That pace the gardens of his memory) 

Prefer before the daughter of great earls, 

This giglet, shining in her golden hair, 

Haunting him like a gleam or happy thought; 
Or her, the last, up whose cheeks blushes went 
As thick and frequent as the streamers pass 

Up blue December nights. True, she might be 

A dainty partner in the game of lips, 

Sweet’ning the honeymoon ; but what, alas! 
When redhot youth cools down to iron man ? 
Could her white fingers close a helmet up, 

And send her lord unki-s‘d away to field, 

Her heart striking with his arm in every blow? 
Would joy rush through her spirit like a stream, 
When to her lips he came with victory back, 
Acclaims and blessings on his head like crowns, 
His mouthed wounds brave trumpets in his praise, 
Drawing huge shoals of people, like the moon 
Whose beauty draws the solemn-noised seas? 

Or would his bright and lovely sanguine stains 
Scare all the coward blood into her heart, 
Leaving her cheeks as pale as lily leaves ; 

And at his great step would she quail and faint, 
And pay his seeking arms with bloodless swoon ? 
My heart would leap to greet such coming lord, 
Eager to meet him, tiptoe on my lips.” 


* This cousin loved the Lady Constance,—did 
The Lady Constance love her cousin too?” 


“ Ay, asacousin. He woo’d me, Leopard mine, 
I spear’d him with a jest ; for there are men 
Whose sinews stiffen ‘gainst a knitted brow, 
Yet are unthreaded, loosen’d ly a sneer, 

And their resolve doth pass as doth a wave. 

Of this sort was my cousin. I saw him once, 
Adown a pleached alley, in thesun 

Two gorgeous peacocks pecking from his hand; 
At sight of me he first turn’d red, then pale. 

T laugh’d and said, ‘I saw a misery perch'd 

I' the melancholy corners of his mouth, 

Like griffins on each side my father’s gates.’ 
And—‘That by sighing he would win my heart, 
Somewhere as soon as he would hug the earth, 
And crack its golden ribs.’ A week the boy 
Lived in his sorrow, like a cataract 

Unseen, yet souncing through its shrouding mists. 
Strange Likings, too, this cousin had of mine. 

A frail cloud trailing o’er the midnight moon, 
Was lovelier sight than wounded boar a-foam 
Among the yelping dogs. He'd lie in fields 
And through his fit.gers watch the changing clouds, 
Those } layful fancies of the mighty sky, 

With deeper interest than alady’s face 

He had no heart to grasp the fleeting hour, 
Which, like a thief, steals by with silent foot, 

In its closed hand the jewel ofa life. 


He scarce would match this throned and kingdom'dearth 


Against a dew-drop. 


“* Who'd leap into the chariot of my heart, 

And seize the reins, and wind it to his will, 

Must be of other stuff, my cub of Ind, 

White honour shall be like a plaything to him, 
Borne lightly, a pet falcon on his wrist. 

One who can feel the very pulse o’ the time, 
Instant to act, to plunge into the strife 

And with a strong arm hold the rearing world. 
In costly chambers hush’d with carpets rich, 
Swept by proud beauties in their whistling silks 
Mars’ plait shall smooth to sweetness on his brow; 
His mighty front whose steel flung back the sun, 
When hors’d for battle, shall bend it o’er a hand 
Laid like a lily in his tawny palm, 

With such a grace as takes the gazer’s eye. 

His voice that shiver'd the n.ad trumpet’s blare,— 
A new rais’d standard to the reeling field, — 
Shall know to tremble at a lady’s ear, 

To charm her blood with the fine touch of praise, 
And as she listens—steal away the heart. 

If the good gods do grant me such a man, 

More would I dote upon his trenchéd brows, 

His coal-biack hair, proud eyes and scornful lips, 
Than on a gallant, curl’d like Absalom, 

Cheek'd like Apollo, with his luted voice. 


“Can’st tell me, Sir Dark-eyes, 

Is't true what these strange-thonghted poets say, 
That hearts are tangled in a golden smile? 

That brave cheeks pale before a moonéd brow ? 
That mail’d knees bend beneath a lighted eye ? 
That trickling tears are deadlier than swords? 
That with our full-moon’d beauty we can slavo 
Spirits that walk time, like the travelling sun, 
With sunset glories girt around his loins ? 

That love can thrive upon such dainty food 

As sweet words, showering from a roséd lip, 

As sighs, and smiles, and tears, and kisses warm ?” 
The dark Page lifted up his Indian eyes 

To that bright face, and saw it all a-smile; 

And then half grave, halt jestingly, he said,— 

** The devil fisheth best for souls of men 

When his hook is baited with a lovely limb ; 

Love lights upon the heart, and straight we feel 
More worlds of wealth gleam in an upturned eye, 
Than in the rich heart of the miser sea. 

Beauty hath made our greatest manhoods weak. 
There have been men who chafed, leapt on their times, 
And rein'd them in as gallants rein their stecds 
To curvetings, to show their sweep of limb; 

Yet !ove hath on their broad brows written “ fool.” 
Sages with passions held in leash like hounds ; 
Grave Doctors tilting with a lance of light 

In lists of argument, have knelt and sigh’d 

Most plethoric sighs, and been but very men ; 
Stern hearts, close barr’d against a wanton world, 
Haye had their gates burst open by a kiss. 

Why there was one who might have topped all men, 
Who barter'd joyously for a single smile, 
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This empired planet with its load of crowns, 
And thought himself enrich’d. If ye are fair, 
Mankind will crowd around you, thick as when 
The full-faced moon sits silver on the sea, 

The eager waves lift up their gleaming heads, 
Each shouldering for her smile.” 


The lady dower’d him with her richest look, 

Her arch head half aside, her liquid eyes, 

From ’neath their dim lids drooping slumberous, 
Stood full on his, and call'd the wild bleod up 

All in a tumult to his sun-kiss'd cheek, 

As if it wish'd to see her beauty too— 

Then ask’d in dulcet tones, ‘* Dost think me fair ? 
“© thou art fairer than an Indian morn, 

Seated in her sheen palace of the east. 

Thy faintest smile out-prices the swell'd wombs 
Of fleets, rich glutted, toiling wearily 

To vomit all their wealth on English strands. 

The whiteness of this hand should ne’er receive 

A poorer greeting than the kiss of kings; 

And on thy twined lips doth sit a joy, 

Fuller than any gather’d by the gods, 

In all the rich range of their golden heaven.” 

“ Now, by my mother’s white enskied soul!” 

The lady cried, ’twixt langh and blush the while, 
“T’ll swear thou’st been in love, my Indian sweet. 
Thy spirit on another breaks in joy, 

Like the pleas’d sea on a white-breasted shore— 
A shore that wears on her alluring brows 

Rare shells, far brought, the love-gifts of the sea, 
That blush’d a tell tale. Now, I swear by all 

The well-wash’d jewels strewn on fathom sands, 
That thou dost keep her looks, her words, her sighs, 
Her laughs, her tears, her angers, and her frowns, 
Balm'd between memory’s leaves; and ev'ry day 
Dos’t count them o’er and o’er in solitude, 

As pious monks count o’er their rosaries. 

Now tell me, did she give thee love for lov.? 

Or did’st thou make midnight thy confidant, 
Telling her all about thy lady's eyes, 

How rich her cheek, how cold as death her scorn? 
My lustrous Leopard, hast thou been in love?” 
The Page’s dark face flush’d the hue of wine, 

In crystal goblet stricken by the sun ; 

His soul stoou like a moon within his eyes, 
Suddenly orbed ; his passionate voice was shook 
By trembles into music- -“ Thee I love.” 

“Thou! ” and the Lady, with a cruel laugh, 
(Each silver throb went through him like a sword,) 
Flung herself back upon her fringed couch, 

From which she rose upon him like a queen, 
She rose and stabb’d him with her angry eyes. 
“°Tis-well my father did not hear thee, boy, 

Or else my pretty plaything of an hour — 

Might have gone sleep to-night without his head, 
And I might waste rich tears upon his fate. 

I would not have my sweetest plaything hurt. 
Dost think to scorch me with those blazing eyes, 
My fierce and lightning-blooded cud o’ the sun ? 
Thy blood is up in riot on thy brow, 

I’ the face o’ its monarch, I. Ha! by my sire, 
Now: could I slay thee with one look of hate, 
One single look! My hero, my heart’s-god, 

My dusk Hyperion, Bacchus of the Inds, 

My Hercules, with chin as smooth as my own, 

I am so sorry maid, I cannot wear 

This great and proffer’d jewel of thy love. 

Thou art too bold, me:hinks! Did’st never fear 
That on my poor deserts thy love would sit 
Like a great di d on a threadb robe? 
Itremble for’t. I pr'ythee, come to-morrow 
And I will pasture you upon my lips 

Until thy beard be grown. Go now, sir, go.” 

As thence she waved him with arm-sweep superb, 
The light of scorn was cold within her eyes, 

And wither’d his bloom’d heart, which, like a rose, 
Had open’d, timid, to the noon of love. 


The lady sank again into her couch, _ 
Panting and flush’d; slowly she paled with thought ; 
When she look’d up the sun had sunk an hour, 
And one round star shook in the orange west. 
The lady sigh'd, “It was my father’s blood 
That bore me as a red and wrathful stream 
Bears a shed leaf. I would recall my words, 
And yet I would not. 
Into what angry beauty rush’d his face! 
What lips! what splendid eyes! ‘twxs pitiful 
To see such splendours ebb in utter woe. 
His eyes half won me. Tush! I am a fool ; 
The blood that purples in these azure veins, 
Rich’d with its long course through an hundred carls, 
Were foul’d and mudded if I stoop’d to him. 
My father loves him for his free wild wit ; 
I for his beauty and sun-lighted eyes. 
To bring him to my feet, to kiss my hand, 
Had I it in my gift, I'd give the world, 
Its panting fire-heart, diamonds, veins of gold ; 
Its rich strands, oceans, belts of cedar’d hills, 
Whence summer smells are struck by all the winds. 
But whether I might lance him through the brain 
With a proud look,—or whether sternly kill 
Him with a single deadly word of scorn,— 
Or whether yield me up, 
And sink all tears and weakness in his arms, _ 
And strike him blind with a strong shock of joy; 
Alas! I feel I could do each and all. 
I will be kind when next he brings me flowers, 
Pluck’d from the shining forehead of the morn, 
Ere they have op’d their rich cores to the bee. 
His wild heart with a ringlet will IT chain, 
And o’er him I will lean me like a heaven, 
And feed him with sweet looks and dew-soft words, 
And beauty that might make a monarch pale, 
And thrill him to the heart's core with a touch ; 
Smile him to Paradise at close of eve, 
To hang upon my lips in silver dreams.” 























Alison, in speaking of Washington's Farewell Ad- 
dress, says :—“* He bequeathed to his countrymen an 
address to which there is no composition of uninspired 
wisdom which can bear a comparison.”’ It was this 
same address which Alexander Hamilton, the other day, 
voluntarily declared to a foreigner was written by his 
father, ‘us well as most of Washington's important 
papers.’"—N, Y. Express. 
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Filia Dolorosa. Memoirs of Marie Théerése Charlotte, 
Duchess of Angouléme, the last of the Dauphines. | 
By Mrs. Romer. 2 vols. Bentley. | 


Ours is essentially a book-making age; if we do 
not invent much in literature, at least we repro- 

duce with ingenuity. Formerly, books were read | 
that the mind might profit thereby; but now, that | 
the pocket may be the gainer, and that other | 
books may be written. There seems, however, to 

be a fashion in these matters, for the public spirit | 
of inquiry addresses itself in turn to various and | 
diverse questions with the same versatility with 

which it adopts the cut of a coat or the fashion of | 
agown. Some years ago, the past history of | 
England was the rage, and from the Common- | 
wealth downwards, we had all sorts of Lives and | 
Memoirs, Diaries, Correspondences and Histories, 

searched out diligently from their forgotten places | 
in old libraries, and furbished up and refashioned | 
so as to fit the prevailing taste; nowadays it is | 
the past history of France in an equal degree, | 
and what with translations and original works of | 
this sort, now pouring almost weekly from the 
press, we bid fair to have more books than a man | 
can well read in the course of a long life, illus- | 
trative of every nook and corner of French His- | 
tory; although, strange and anomalous as it may | 
appear, we do not possess one single complete | 
History of France. The book before us possesses | 
a claim to the earnest attention of the public | 
quite apart from its literary merit, and this | 
is, that it forms a complete history of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, from the downfall | 
of the monarchy in 1792, to the present date. | 
The position of this portion of the family, both | 


as'regards the past destinies, and, it may be, the | 
future prospects of France, is a subject for inte- | 
resting contemplation to the inquiring mind, | 
and if this work have no other value at all it | 
has at least that of directing attention to facts | 
about which very little is popularly known, but | 
which will certainly very curiously interest futu re | 
students of the history of these times. 

Marie Tutresk CuarLorre, Madame Royale 
de France, upon whom Mrs. Romer has bestowed | 
the somewhat romantic name of Filia Dolorosa, | 
was, as all the world knows, the eldest child | 
of Louis XVI. and Marie AnTorveTTe. The | 
misfortunes of her grief-stricken infancy, her 
imprisonment in the Temple, her almost im- 
prisonment at the Imperial Court of Austria, 
and her subsequent marriage with the Due 
D’ANGOULEME, son of Cuarves X., are already 
very popularly known, and nothing will be 
gathered from these volumes as to these circum- 
stances which the writings of Mme. Campan, 
Mexcier, Crery, Turers and LaMartixg, have 
not already converted into familiar knowledge. | 
Indeed, the entire of the first volume is very little | 
but passages taken bodily from these sources, and 
— a “ — of colouring and shading 

rung awkwardly upon a somewhat irregular | 
thread, of which fact it is but justice to say, that | 
a constructive acknowledgment is made in the pre- | 
fatory advertisement to the book. It is in the | 
second volume that the really interesting portion | 
of the work will be found, interesting because | 
new to the reader, interesting because it throws a_ 
light, probably not intended by the Anthoress, 
upon the private nature of the exiled Bourbons, | 
which leads the reasoning reader to the consola- | 
tory conclusion that, insomuch as they were very | 
good private gentlemen but very bad kings, it | 
was a merciful destiny that enabled them to dis- | 
play their virtues in the former capacity without | 
compelling them, except only for a time, to sully, | 
in the latter, their private reputation with the | 
tarnish of their public incapacity and shame. | 
And to this conclusion we may arrive without | 
sinning very much against any canon of charity. | 
Louis XVL, in the Temple, exposed to the most | 
degrading insults, and subjected to the most | 
galling privations, may, indeed, be a spectacle | 
calculated to move to pity even the sternest | 
minds, but not so that stout old bon vivant, the | 
Count de Provence, supporting existence in the | 
pleasant retreat of Hartwell upon an income of | 
24,000/. a year. | 


| 





So far as style is concerned, a too copious | 
use of epithets led Mrs. Romen into many | 





“golden galleries,” the estate of Kirchberg a 


“gentlemanly domain,” and even Heaven itself | 


does not escape the colouring of having “crystal 


barriers.” Some of the epithets are chosen evi- | 


dently with a greater regard to their rarity than 
their meaning. When we hear of “a popular 
triumph, generally an ochloeratic victory,” we feel 
inclined to ask if there be any difference at all 
between the phrases, and if a “popular triumph” 
is not always an “ochlocratic victory ?” This 


passion for epithets, not unseidom leads to blun- | 


ders verging upon the absurd, of which the 
following passage is a very fair specimen. 
Speaking of the Count D’Arrors, at Hartwell, 
it is said:— 

* - ‘ He was haughty of disposition, 
improvident of habit, perverse, not faithful to pecuniary 
obligations, and of restricted intelligence. His character, 
however, developed itself favourably; and, in the digni- 
fied, affable, honourable, and affectionate old man, who 
died in exile at Goritz, there was no trace of the proud, 
extravagant, and weak young man who had lived in 
exile at Hartwell. 


Now, having regard to the facts that the Count 
was born in the year 1757, and that consequently, 
at the period of his retirement to [artwell, in 
1808, he had attained the ripe autumnal season of 
fifty-one years of age, and that he was fifty-seven 
when he left that retreat, it must be confessed 
that he was somewhat of an old boy to claim the 
indulgence of youth towards his vices. Nor, in- 
deed, do we think that this “development” 
(should it not be revolution?) of his character 
could have been very radical. Youths who have 


passed fifty, do not commonly change very mate- | 
Haughtiness, improvidence, perverseness, | 
unfaithfulness to all obligations, and restricted in- | 


rially. 


telligence, were complaints to which more than 
one of his aneestors had been subject ; and, 
whatever may have been the sobering effect of 
his sudden fall from a throne, we strongly sus- 


pect that the “dignified” old gentleman “of | 


Goritz” did not very materially differin character 
from the roystering young blade of Hartwell. 
Take this very book itself in evidence as to the 
“dignity” displayed by the exiled King. His 
evenings, so she testifies, were constantly spent at 
the card-table, where he was used to take the 
diversion of whist: 


At eight o'clock the King sat down to whist; and 
then,.as usually happens with humbler individuals, the 
naturally wicked Adam—the inborn human infirmity— 
broke out with him. 
and he had no mercy on a careless partner. 
trick, and astorm ensued; neglect to fol'ow his lead, and 
the weather was threatening. A revoke he could en- 
dure with less patience than the loss of a crown. 


Really we may be very unpoetical, but this 
picture of a venerable old gentleman squabbling 
over the odd trick and two by honours conveys 
to us not so much the notion of dignity, as of the 


veriest and most concentrated essence of twaddle. | 


Nor yet can we concede a much greater meed of 
admiration to the figure of speech which tells us 
that the Dauphiness and her ladies, hemming 
linen in the dining-room at Prague, “would have 
won a smile from the laborious Dorcas.” 

This tendency to poetical colouring pervades 
every part of this work ; every knot.of ragamuffins 


| who cried “ Vive le Roi!” are “loyal and grateful 


subjects,” while those who bellowed “A bas le 
Veto!” are “a hideous phalanx of ragged insur- 
gents.” 
greatly exaggerated by those who have attempted 
to deseribe them: for certainly no historian has 


He was an accomplished player, | 
Tramp his | 


In our opinion, these times have been | 





others, a story was told of how the poissardes, at 
the taking of the Pantheon, had taken many pri- 
| soners of the Garde Mobile, and had actually 
sawed them in half while living. The story was 
very popularly believed; and one gentleman 
wrote over that a woman had been seen waving a 
bloody saw, and exclaiming “ Viola, le dixseptieme 
homme que j’aie scié!” When the writer of these 
remarks was in Paris, soon after the disturbances 
were quelled, he made it his business to inquire 
very particularly into the truth of these relations, 
and, upon the most incontestible evidence, he 
found them to be false. Not only did people 
' living in the vicinity of the Pantheon deny that 
such events had ever occurred, but even members 
of the Garde Mobile, who could not have been in 
ignorance of the truth, vehemently supported 
that testimony. If then, in these times of im- 
proved intelligence and means of conveying 
information, such stories can get wind and be 
believed in the confusion of popular tumult, 
should we not be inclined to receive with reserve 
and apprehension such relations as those which 
| garnish these pages (for which, indeed, the full 
warrant of LaMARTINE and his compeers may 
be cited), as to cannibals eating the dead bodies 
of royalists in the open streets of Paris, and 
washing down the meal with draughts of blood, 
squoze from the yet palpitating hearts of their 
murdered victims. In this work such subjects 
are too fondly dwelt upon; the events in the 
streets had very remote connection with the 
Dauphine in the Temple, and in penning the 
life of the Duchesse D’ANGOULEME, a recital of 
how the dead bodies of the Swiss were mutilated 
by the poissardes, “and that in a manner which 
no pen can venture to describe,” might easily 
have been avoided. Still less necessity was there 
to heighten up the sufficiently horrible descrip- 
tion already extant, with a new colouring and 
| borrowing his poetical exaggeration from Lamar- 
| TINE, and his indecent coarseness from MExc1ER, 
to tell us that— 

Women as well as men, with imprecations on their 
| lips, hideousness impressed upon their features, and 
the presence and the odour of blood upon the rags 
which hung about, without covering, them, inundated 
the apartments. The chamber of the Queen whom 
| they dared to accuse, was reserved for the culminating 
| scenes of their terrible debauchery. The mind revolts 

at the memory of the drunken, insane, unnatural deeds 
| which were here committed amid the wild laughter and 
| blasphemy of the actors. 


What has all this to do with poor little 
|Madame Royraue, then trembling in the hot 
| reporter’s-box in the Hall of the National As- 
| sembly. But it was necessary to give a flavour 
to the book; and this is why, with equal taste 
| and discretion, the reader is subsequently dragged 
| three centuries back, apropos of the Christian 
Rambouillet, to stand by the bedside of Francis 
L, dying of a disgusting and shameful distemper. 
Of positive historical errors there are not a few. 
| We are told that on the night of the famous 28th 
| of June “ the theatres were closed,” and that “all 
Paris was abroad,” to behold the burning of the 
bodies of the slain in the Carrousel. The truth 
| being that all the theatres were open, and the 
| burning took place at midnight, in the presence 
of but few spectators, at the express command of 
the new ministry, in order that the minds of the 
| populace might not be further excited by behold- 
ing the relics of so much slaughter. 
At page 47 of the second volume we are in- 
|formed that “the conspiracy of Picuecrv, 
| Georces, and Capoupat ensued ;” all the world 


ever yet described the termble évents of the | knowing that Gzoraes and CapoupDAL are one 
revolution with that calm equanimity and temper | and the same person, as indivisible as the republic 
which the due performance of such a task would | itself, namely, Gzorezs Capovupat, the for- 


seem to require. There is something in blood- | midable chieftain of the Chouans of Morbihan. 
flowing and houses-burning, popular tumult, the | 
tocsin, soldiers, and frenzied mobs hurrying to and | 
fro, so exciting to the passions, so disturbing to 
the calm exercise of reason, that the very eye- | 
witnesses cannot give a faithful account of that | 
which they see, far less can those who, removed to 

a greater or less distance from the field of action, | 
set down every report which the fervid imagina- | 
tion of their informers may pour into their ears. | 


| In the late disturbances at Paris, a conspicuous | 


example of this occurred. The newspapers of | 
this country were filled with the strangest and | 


inelegancies: the passages of Versailles are most horrible details of the émeutes, and, among infer that there exists the 


In the course of an absurd attempt to prove 
the Temple a more palatial residence than the 
Tuilleries, it is recorded of the Temple that 


It was a palace. The Tuilleries itself was not more, 
scarcely so much, so; for while the Tuilleries had 
originally been an edifice of low vocation, or one raised 
where that vocation (of tileemaking) had been followed, 
the Temple had been from the first, an edifice, a strong- 
hold, and a palace built for princelike, if not for royal, 


From which the casual reader might be led to 
shadow of a doubt 
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THE CRITIC, 








whether or not the splendid erection of PHIL1BERT 
DeLorme and JEAN BuLLant, erected at the com- 
mand of the haughty CaTHEerine DE MEDICIs, 
for her own private residence, had not at some 
remote period been dedicated to the ignoble art 
of brick and tile making. ‘Tile and brick-fields 
had indeed occupied the site so far back as the 
reign of Cuarves VI. (1476); but for three cen- 
turies, ever since it became the property of 
Francis L, the Tuilleries had been royal property. 
As to the Temple, it was a residence of the 
Knights Templars, the merchant-knights; and 
has no higher claim to royalty than have the 
sites of our Inner and Middle Temples on the 
confines of this our good city of London. 

In offering the above gentle strictures upon this 
very faulty book, we should note that the preface 
informs us that owing to the indisposition of Mrs. 
Romer the work was concluded by Dr. Doran. 

The illness which interrupted Mrs. Romer in 
the task she had undertaken has since proved 
fatal, and literature has lost a talented and gifted 
authoress, whose place will not easily be supplied. 
Had she lived, many of the errors we have noticed 
would, no doubt, on a revision of her MSS., have 
been purged; and it is very much to be regretted 
that tne completion of the work was not entrusted 
into abler or more accurate hands. 








The Pastors in the Wilderness; a History of the 
Huguenots, from the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, to the Death of Louis XIV. By N. Perrar. 
In 3 Vols. London: Newby. 

Wuetuer this History was written in French and after- 

wards translated, or if the author, although a Frenchman, 

wrote it in English, we ure unable to gather from the 
style, aud there is no preface to inform us; nor does the 
title-page bear the name of a translator, but of the 
author only. The style, however, is manifestly French, 
having the liveliness, the eloquence, the point, but also 
the disregard of the literal truth when an effect is 
desired, and a certain illogical discursiveness and in- 
conclusiveness, that distinguish the authors of France. 

Undoubtedly such a narrative as this, which is written 

in the strain of a romance, is very much more pleasant 

to read than the formal but dull history which an 

English writer would have made; but then it is not so 

profitable, because it is not so trustworthy. Such a 

manner of writing history must offer too many tempta- 

tions not to endanger the historian’s veracity. We see 
the result in the historical works of LAMARTINE; it 
may be observed here. Nevertheless, it is a curious and 
attractive book; it depicts a people struggling and 
enduring for conscience’ sake; it excites the sympathies 
to the loftiest pitch, and reads lessons that in these days 
of timid conformity all may profit by. The fault of the 
book is its length. Three volumes are too much for 
the subject; it is spun out by episodes and the doings of 
obscure people which, in a future edition, it would be 
prudent to expunge, so as to reduce it to a single volume. 

It will then become not merely a popular, but a per- 

manent, contribution to the History of Protestantism. 








History of the Island of Corfu, and of the Republic 
of the Tonian Islands. By Henry J. Jervis, Esq. 
Royal Artillery. London: Colburn and Co. 

A sort, but therefore the more acceptable, History of 

an Island of which very little is known to Englishmen. 

Mr. Jervis has collected with much diligence all that 

is known of the ancient as well as the modern history 

of Corfu. The most interesting portion of it is 

that which relates the incidents of the seige in 1716, 

and which the author was fortunate enough to obtain 

from a source to which no previous historian had access, 
the private papers of one of the Bulgari family, who 
was present at the seige, and kept a journal of the 
occurrences he witnessed. As a contribution to the 
historical library, this volume is entitled to a cordial 

welcome. It does not pretend to be more than a 

sketch, and as such it must be judged, and then it will 

be commended. 
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Life of Dr. John Reid, late Chandos Professor of 
Anatomy and Medicine in the University of St. 
Andrews. By Grorce Witson, M.D. Author 
of the “ Works of the Hon. Henry Cavendish.” 
Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 1852. 


Tue present biography will be welcome to all who 
knew the late Professor Rep, and took an interest 
in his very curious researches; but to a far larger 
circle than these we recommend it as a most simple 
and touching record of a very unusual experience, 
comprising more tragical incidents, and exhibiting 
finer efforts of heroism, than are often to be found 
in real or invented tragedies. Pleasing as is the 








portraiture Dr. Wizson has given us of Dr. 
Rerp’s sincere and manly character, his perfect 
straightforwardness in his dealings with men, his 
entire freedom from those paltry jealousies which 
sometimes disappoint us in men of a high cast of 
character, his noble industry in the prosecution 
of the inquiries to which his life was devoted, and 
those sterling personal qualities which com- 
manded the respect and attachment of a large 
circle of sympathizing friends; yet it is not till 
near the close of the narrative that the interest 
becomes intense and absorbing, when we find him 
the victim of appalling sufferings, and are 
solemnized by the spectacle of a brave and strong 
spirit, like his, calmly witnessing the slow but 
sure eclipse of its brightest hopes, out of such 
pain and grief as fall to the lot of but few ex- 
tracting the elements of infinite joy, and through 
much tribulation entering the kingdom of Gop. 

Dr. Joun Retro was born in Bathgate, in 
Linlithgowshire, on the 9th of April, 1809. A 
boyhood distinguished by little that is remark- 
able, and a school life spent in circumstances not 
very favourable to good scholarship, may be said 
to have terminated at the age of fourteen, when 
he was sent to attend the University of Edin- 
burgh. At that university it has been the 
practice to teach even the elements of the classical 
languages in the junior classes, and hence it has 
been usual for students to enter at a much earlier 
age than would be thought proper in the English 
universities. The reforms which are now taking 
place will probably put an end to this. It may 
easily be imagined that the scholarship obtain- 
able by boys at this age, from academic prelections 
which presuppose a considerable amount of 
knowledge, is not great; and it is therefore not 
surprising to find Dr. Rem’s biographer saying 
of him: 


A scholar in the wider sense of that term, as used 
academically, he never considered himself, nor was 
considered by others. 


Soon, however, when in 1825 he exchanged 
philological for medical studies, he found a sub- 
ject fitted to call out all his powers of mind. He 
selected anatomy and physiology as his favourite 
pursuits, chiefly, it is said, in consequence of the 
effect produced on him by the perusal of HaLier’s 
work On the Sensibility of Parts. Physiology 
seems to have been his favourite subject, but no 
man can be a physiologist who is not a thorough 
anatomist; and hence the one branch of study 
necessitated a special attention to the other. 


“Tt was fortunate for him,” says Dr. Wilson, “that 
the chair of physiology in the University of Edinburgh 
was filled by Dr. Alison, whose judicial impartiality in 
weighing conflicting evidence peculiarly qualified him 
for guiding beginners in the study of the intricate 
science which he taught.” 

Nor was he less fortunate in his anatomical 
teacher, Dr. Knox, who was 


Then at the height of his reputation as a public 
teacher, and whose eloquent lectures, displaying a rare 
union of scientific precision and literary elegance, 
graced and pointed by flashes of wit and humour, in- 
vested anatomy and physiology with new attractions 
for every class of intelligent listeners. 


A very successful college career was terminated 
in 1830, when he attained to the dignity of M.D., 
having previously taken his surgeon’s diploma. 

Had Dr. Rerp followed the advice of some of 
his friends, who cared more about getting him 
comfortably and reputably settled in the world, 
than about scientific discovery and its uncertain 
rewards, he would now have subsided into an 
obscure country practitioner; and the time which 
was afterwards so profitably spent in investiga- 
tions of great interest and importance to the 
science of medicine, would have been consumed 
in the drudgery, of its practical details. He knew, 
however, that he had something else to do in the 
world, and, in spite of remonstrance, he deter- 
mined to do it. He accepted the office of Anato- 
mical Demonstrator in the School of Anatomy in 
Edinburgh, an institution which was then in a 
most flourishing condition, and in which he was 
associated with Mr. Fereusson, now of King’s 
College. 

After three years spent in the discharge of these 
difficult and laborious duties, Dr. Rerp was called 
upon to assume the still more congenial position 
of Lecturer on Physiology to the Edinburgh 
Extra-Academical School, a position in which he 
was in some degree the rival of the amiable and 
accomplished Professor ALison. The manner in 
which both the Professor, and his former pupil 
behaved on this occasion, furnishes an example of 
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generosity and high-mindedness, most honourable 
to both, and unhappily rare even among men so 
distinguished. For the particulars we must refer 
the reader to Dr. Witson’s work. This portion 
of Dr. Rew’s career was pleasantly diversified by 
his connection with various scientific societies. in 
which it was the practice to bring all disputable 
questions, in their various departments, under 
discussion. 

Our space does not allow us to extract or even 
to condense any part of Dr. Winson’s remarks 
on the lecturer’s vocation, which strike us as 
being admirably just and true; nor must we linger 
over the years between Dr. RErp’s commencement 
of this new undertaking, and his appointment to 
the Chair of Anatomy in the University of St. 
Andrew’s, in 1841. Here his success was signal, 
and his first winter’s class testified their sense of 
this by presenting him, at the close of the course, 
with a silver claret-jug. In 1842, an unsuccessful 
attempt was made by his friends to procure his 
election to the Chair of Physiology in Edinburgh 
University, then vacant. There was much, in his 
former associations with that city and university, 
to have made this an enviable appointment; but 
at the time when it was necessary to take the 
most vigorous measures in order to insure success, 
he was travelling on the continent, and the time 
thus lost gave the successful competitor a con- 
siderable advantage. His marriage took place in. 
1844, and from that time he “grew quite recon- 
ciled to St. Andrews as a place of permanent 
residence, and again devoted himself to original. 
inquiry, which for a considerable period had been. 
laid aside.” During his residence here, he devoted. 
a considerable part of four years to researches 
into the natural history of the marine animals on. 
that coast. In 1848, the whole of his researches, 
physiological, pathological, and anatomical, were 
collected and published. Of these the physiolo- 
gical essays, though few in number, are the most 
important. 

‘We now come to the awful part of this history. 
Hitherto Dr. Rerp’s career had been one of 
remarkable success. He had been blessed with. 
great natural abilities, and his conscientious and. 
industrious application of these had already 
earned for him a substantial reward. Emolument 
anl fame had both fallen to his lot. With an. 
increasing reputation among the scientific men of. 
Europe, an unabated pleasure in the pursuits to 
which his life was devoted, perfect freedom from: 
anxiety as to his worldly prospects, high spirits 
and unbroken health, a peaceful and happy home,. 
and a large circle of cordial and admiring friends, 
most men would have considered his an enviable 
lot. But the cup of happiness, which seemed so 
full, was about to be dashed suddenly from his 
lips, and that mysterious, unseen hand, from 
which no man may turn away, was about to give 
him a cup of a very different kind to drink. 

“In the month of November, 1847,” says his biog- 
rapher, “ a small blister appeared on his tongue, which 
before long opened into an ulcer, betraying the symptoms 
of cancer; a disease which, in spite of the advancement 
of medicine, is still almost synonimous with protracted, 
unappeasable torture, and painful, lingering death.” 


His thorough conversancy with the symptoms 
of disease caused him to suspect the real nature 
of the malady from the first, though with a 
thoughtfulness for others which: seems to have 
been characteristic of him, he carefully concealed 
it from his relatives. A gold shield was provided 
to protect the tongue from the irritating contact 
of the teeth; but the ulcer increased. In May, 
1848, by the advice of Drs. James Duncan and 
Srupson, he repaired to Keswick for change of 
scene, and for the purpose of observing total 
silence, in the hope of obtaining relief, by enjoy- 
ing a period of ect rest. In the midst of his 
own grim apprehensions, and a tolerably certain 
conviction that these were shared by his profes- 
sional friends, no situation could well be imagined 
more calculated to shake the courage of even a 
stout heart, than this absolute: solitude, this 
enforced silence, this total exile from the presence 
and the sympathy of his dearest friends. But he 
was able, even then, to write to Dr.. ADamson, of 
St. Andrews, in a strain that was-half-jesting, as 
to the various and contradictory remedies pre- 
scribed by his Edinburgh friends.. 

During his stay at Keswick, no improvement 
in his health took place; but here a change of 
another kind began to manifest itself. He began 
to learn, in the school of affliction,. that recog- 
nition of Gop as the sovereign disposer of his life, 
and that conviction of the infinite value of the 
Christian atonement, and the peace of mind 
which springs from simple faith in it,. compared 
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with which, he tells his wife, he had begun to 
feel that the honours (scientific), “ which he had 
been so anxious to obtain, are but as dross.” 

It appears from the narrative, that the change 
wrought in Dr. Rein, though not from a state of 
avowed irreligion, was yet a real and striking 
one; and the subsequent difference in him was 
such as might have been expected in one who had 
before done little more than defer in his own 
practice to the feelings and habits of a religious 
community; but had now learned “to love that 
which Gop commands, and to desire that which 
the doth promise, that so among the manifold 
«changes of the world his heart might surely there 
ibe fixed, where true joys are to be found.” We 
ejeiee that Dr. Witson has brought out so 
clearly this feature in Dr. Rem’s painful ex- 
perience. It may serve as an effectual rebuke to 
those sciolists in philosophy whose habit it is to 
‘speak.of revelation with sceptical indifference or 
shallow insolence and scorn, to find a man of un- 
‘questioned capacity and courage, whose scientific 
reputation.compels their respect, thus acknowledg- 
‘ing the infinite value of religion, and counting all 
‘his fame and ail his scientific success, as worthless 
in comparison. 

Having satisfied himself that no good could 
«come of a longer stay at Cumberland, Dr. Reip 
proceeded to London to consult the most eminent 
éurgeons there. 

It was little hope they could give him. The 
cancer might net turn out malignant. If it got 
worse, Professor Syme and Sir B. Bropir pro- 
nounced an operation useless. FERGUSSON 
advised, in the same contingency, that an 
operation be performed. Dr. Rem calmly 
remarks, in.a letter to a friend: “Suppose it to 
be malignant, if it do not proceed at a more rapid 
rate than it has lately, I shall have some time to 
prepare myself for leaving this world.” It ex- 
emplifies the courageous character of the man 
that he was prepared to undergo an operation, 
even if there were no hope of saving his life, 
believing that if it could be prolonged for a few 
months, it would be of advantage to his family. 
As the year 1848 rolled on, the disease continued 
to progress, and Dr. Rerp endured fearful suffer- 
ings. On the Ist of August, he discharged his 
duties as Examiner of Candidates for the M.D. 
degree, believing it to be the last occasion on 
which he should publicly perform any College 
duty. On the 29th of that month, availing him- 
self of the opportunity afforded by Mr. Fercus- 
son’s presence in Scotland, he repaired to Edin- 
burgh, where the old friends met unexpectedly in 
the street, and had a very painfully affecting 
interview. ‘It was arranged that his anxious wish 
should be gratified, and the operation performed. 
We have seldom read anything so terrible as Dr. 
WI1son’s account of this, and the preparations 
for it, of which the following is a small part: 


He rose rather early, breakfasted heartily, and then 
looked among his sister's books, till he lighted on 
Baxter's Saints’ Rest, which he read, walking about the 
room, till Mr. Goodsir came to accompany him to Dr. 
Simpson’s house, where the operation was to be per- 
formed. He was quite calm; to a degree, indeed, that 
led him to express to his sister his surprise at his calm- 
ness. He félt, he said, as composed as if he were about 
to suffer nothing. ‘Besides the kind-hearted host who 
had put lis house at the service of his afflicted friend, 
and Mr. Fergusson, on whom the chief burden and 
responsibility of the painful duty about to be discharged 
lay, Mr. Goodsir, as already implied, and Dr. James 
Duncan, were present to help, and Dr. Bennett was also 
in attendance. I name these friends, because there is a 
striking and touching lesson in all the accessories of 
the painful scene, which may be missed by many. 

The operation he had to undergo was not one which 
admitted of alleviation of its pains by the administration 
of ansthetics. ‘It required not merely endurance, but 
firmness and active fortitude; and the patient was ex- 
pected to be something more than that negative term 
implies. Nor was the expectation disappointed. His 
face wore even a smile, as, before putting himself in Mr. 
Fergusson’s hands, he recognised an old school-fellow 
among the non-medical attendants, and saluted him 
with a soubriquet of the play-ground. Throughout the 
operation he rendered every assistance, by deliberate 
acts implying rare heroism; and the surgeons who were 
about him still .speak of his resolution and courage. 
Apart from its power toubolish pain, chloroform is often 
given, simply to secure passive stillness and entire help- 
lessness on the part of the patient; here it was pur- 
posely withheld, that the sufferer, with every sensation 
and faculty alive, might assist, and literally become an 
Operator upon himself. At length the painful work was 
safely completed, though not without great loss of 
bloed, which in such cases connot be avoided, and the 





patient was transferred to bed, where his faithful friends, 
Dr. Simpson, Dr. Duncan and Mr. Goodsir, with a great 
burden lifted from their hearts, took turns in watching 
by his bedside, lest hamorrhage should happen, or any 
other untoward symptoms appear. 


For a time the operation seemed to have been 
entirely successful, but only for a time. Dr. 
RErp soon discovered that his fate was sealed. A 
startling thought gained possession of his mind 
which we could wish his biographer had dismissed 
more summarily. Though a remarkably humane 
man, it had been necessary that, in order to save 
thousands of human beings from future needless 
sufferings, he should inflict many sufferings on 
the lower creatures, by way of ascertaining 
definitely the functions of various nerves; and, 
now that he was the victim of “a disease which 
repeated on his own body these pains and perils, 
not in one but in many ways,” he was disposed to 
ascribe a retributive character to the infliction. 

Startling as is the coincidence, we cannot but 
regard such an imagination as this as one of those 
hideous phantoms of self-accusation with which 
a morbid sensibility sometimes torments its 
victim. 

Before the year was out two great distresses 
befel Dr. Rem,—the loss of a child, and the 
reappearance of symptoms of his former fearful 
malady. We must not dwell on any of the inter- 
mediate events. Suffice it to say, that two more 
operations were performed, each attended with 
temporary benefit, as the first had been, but that 
the disease finally proved malignant and inera- 
dicable. There is something very noble in the 
calmness with which he is represented as making 
every fresh discovery of the hopelessness of his 
case, and the steady composure with which he set 
himself to finish the few scientific labours on which 
he was engaged, before death should arrest his 
hand; but finer than all is the representation of 
the growing serenity of his faith, and the steady 
brightening of that hope which was to make him 
the conqueror of death. His biographer thus 
vividly sets before us the closing scenes:— 

I will not linger over the physical agonies of his last 
days. Suffice it to say, that speech became impossible, 
and every breath occasioned suffering. The wounds of 
the two last operations opened afresh, one of them com- 
municating with the mouth, so that even the painful 
effort to swallow, scarcely secured the entrance into the 
system of any food. Rapid emaciation followed the 
imperfect nutrition which was inseparable from this 
condition of slow starvation, and new pangs were soon 


felt by the emaciated, bed-ridden sufferer, such as are | 


inseparable from the long confinement of a wasted body 
to one prostrate position, He was like Job when he 
exclaimed, “ When I say my bed shall comfort me, my 
couch shall ease my complaint; then thou scarest 
mar > = * At length, on the 30th of 
July, 1849, the brave spirit passed to its eternal rest, 
and death was swallowed up in victory. 

This was a mournful end to a career that had, 
two short years before, seemed so full of promise 
of worthy deeds to be done in his chosen field of 
labour, and much-coveted rewards to be earned 
in requital of his honourable activity. But with 
such a record before us as that which Dr. Witson 
has given us, we cannot but feel to how good and 
worthy a purpose Joun Rerp would have livéd, 
even if the first thirty-eight years of his life 
could have been wiped out, and had the sad 
experience of the last two years alone remained 
to us for an example and an admonition. 

Beta. 
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The Life of Marie de Medicis. By Miss Parpor. 

3 vols. London: Colburn and Co. 1852. 
Ir is astonishing how historical works are ampli- 
fied in thesedays. The old historians, terse and 
pithy, caring more for effect than for cause, more 
for matter than for manner, recorded a campaign 
in a single sentence, without flourish of trumpet 
or beat of drum; they stated that a king was 
crowned on such a day, without filling chapters 
with an account of the ceremony, or without 
thinking it necessary to describe the colour of his 
cloak, or after what fashion his doublet was 
slashed. The Commentaries of Cesar, and the Life 
of Alexander the Great, are comprised in a single 
volume; but when it is necessary to describe the 
chequered career of Henry IV., the manceuvres 
of the great Sutty, the gallantries of Buck1ne- 
HAM, and AnNE or Austria, the licence of 
MARGUERITE DE NAVARRE, the rise of the Car- 
dinal pe Ricnerrev, and the fall of Marie DE 
Mepicis, Miss ParDoE may well be pardoned for 
filling three handsome and somewhat plethoric 
volumes. 











MALLEBRANCHE said that he cared no more for 
History than he did for the gossip of his neigh- 
bourhood, but the people of these days, who do 
not think so, delight to trace the germs and first 
causes of those extraordinary events which have 
signalized the histories of many great nations 
around us; for they recognise in History the true 
science of Political Philosophy ; an imperfect 
science as yet, empirical because founded on ex- 
periments whose variety can never be exhausted, 
but deep and grand—deep and grand and bound- 
less as the sea, and, as the sea, with treasures 
inexhaustible. 

Miss Parpor, having selected the age of 
Henry IV., and having studied it persistently 
for “nearly three years,” warms into a feeling of 
strong attachment towards her theme, and dis- 
covers that it is the most remarkable period of 
the History of France, remarkable alike for the 
germination of the arts, and the spread of political 
liberty, fatal alike to the aristocracy and the 
magistrature, paving the way to the absolutism 
of Louis XIV., and the shameless saturnalia of 
the Regency, and to the degrading excesses of 
Louis XV., who may justly be said to have pre- 
pared, by his licentiousness, the scaffold of his 
successor. In these conclusions we perfectly 
agree with her. 

The period of history embraced by these 
volumes is from 1572 to 1642 (seventy years); it 
comprises a series of events from the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, to the acquisition of absolute 
power by RicHeviev, and runs parallel to our 
own history from the execution of the Duke of 
NorFo.k, in the reign of Exizasetu to the 
declaration of civil war between the Parliament 
and Cuartes I. And these coincidences are 
worthy of being notified. In the science of govern- 
ment the French are a century at least behind us. 
A century after ourselves they were emancipated 
from feudalism; a century after us the people 
rose up against absolutism. The licentious vices 
of our Henry VIII. find a parallel in the XIV. 
and XV. Louis; the vacillating errors of a 
monarch who believed that he was absolute in 
dealing with a people who knew that they could 
be free, were as prejudicial to our CHarves I. as 
they were to Louis XVI.; those, indeed, who 
carefully compare each century of English His- 
tory with the succeeding century in that of 
France, cannot fail to be struck with the extraor- 
dinary ‘imilarity of events, and to trace some 
faint indications of those marvellous laws which 
govern the principles of human action, and which, 
if they could be perfectly discovered, would 
render the political sciences as subject to reason 
as any of the exact sciences now are. 

In the veins of Henry IV. two noble streams 
united; for when his high-hearted mother, the 
protestant JEANNE D’ALBRET, daughter of HENRI 
p>’ ALBRET, king of Navarre, and MArGuERITE 
DE VaALois, sister of Francis L., married ANTOINE 
DE Boursoy, the houses of VaLois and BouRBON 
came together. When he succeeded his mother 
to the throne of the little kingdom of Navarre, 
the imperious CATHERINE DE MepiciIs was ruling 
with a rod of iron in the Louvre, dominating by 
the force of her irresistible will over the weak 
intellect of the wretched Cuartes IX.; and the 
effeminate Henry III. was next in succession. 
It was the policy of the Queen-mother, who had 
already destined Henri DE Navarre to the knife 
of the assassin, that immediately after this event, 
effected his marriage with MARrGUERITE DE 
Menpicis (afterwards better known as the Queen 
of Navarre), for this crafty and heartless woman, 
animated with the most malignant hate against 
the refurmed church, did not hesitate to make 
her own daughter the snare which was to allure 
the Protestant party into her clutches; nor were 
her machinations entirely without success; the 
Hugonot leaders were deceived; the marriage 
took place with all fitting pomp and splendour, 
Cures IX. and CATHERINE DE MeEpic1s soothing 
the defiant Hugonots into unsuspecting confi- 
dence. Not many days after, while yet the honey- 
moon was young, the echo of the bridal peal 
was taken up from the towers of St. Germain 
L’Auxerrois, and the marriage feast terminated 
in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. In part 
only was the hellish plot of the Queen-mother 
successful. It had formed no part of her inten- 
tion that her daughter should entertain any 
affection for Henry; but who can calculate upon 
the workings of a woman’s heart? Awakened in 
the dead of night by the shricks and groans of 
the murdered Protestants, Marcuerite rushed 
out of bed to the feet of her royal brother, her 
first thought being for her husband; with clasped 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Jone 15, 








hands and streaming eyes she implored his life, 
and those of his attendants, from the weak and 
wavering king; and with a rapture that betokened 
a deep and earnest love, she clasped that husband 


- to her bosom, whom her affection had gone so far 


to save from the cruel and unsparing daggers of 
the Guises. How Hewnry-requited this devotion, 
we feel ashamed to say. When, in the days of 
his prosperity, having ascended the throne of 
France, et par droit de conquéte et par droit de 
naissance, he repudiated MARGUERITE DE NAVARRE, 
because she was barren, or because she was 
licentious, or because he wished to marry another, 
he should have remembered how she, the wit- 
tiest, the most beautiful, and one of the most 


powerful princesses in Europe had married him, | 


the occupant of an insignificant throne, the 
ruler of a petty kingdom beneath the shadow 
of the Pyrenees, not so large as a German 
state, and had, by her deep woman’s love, pre- 
served him not only from danger, but also 
from the terrors of certain death. But grati- 
tude was not one of Henry’s most illustrious 
qualities. He repudiated his wife with as much 
facility as he did the Protestant religion, keeping 
neither to the one nor to the other any longer 
than they suited to the furtherance of his own 
purposes. 








After her divorce, MARGUERITE lived | 
in Paris a divided life of devotion and pleasure; | 


passing her days with masses, and her nights | 


with feasts: she spent her princely revenues as 
became an epicurean devotee, regretting in no 
ways the royal state she had lost, and offering to 
the gay cavaliers of the day both of the perfec- 
tions reeorded by Byron as being respectively 
peculiar to the sinner and the saint. Posterity 
recognises in her the authoress of a collection of 
love-tales, called The Heptameron, founded on the 
model of, and emulating The Decameron. Peace 
be to thy memory, thou beautiful libertine, for 
thou didst deserve better of Henry IV. The 
memory of thy past kindness should have covered 
a multitude of sins, and the consciousness of his 
own failings should have softened his condemna- 
tion of thine. If Marguerite were prodigal, the 
gambling and expensive debaucheries of Henry 
rendered him unfit to cast a stone. If Marcur- 
RITE were unfaithful, the example was set by 
Hewry. Long before she had her Saint-JULIEN, 
he had wandered from her side to court the beau- 
tiful D’Enrracues and Gasrrette D’Estrees. 
Fair Gaprrevte D’Estrrers! though she has 
nothing to do with our story, we rest a moment 
to think about her. To think about her pretty 
dwelling at St. Germain, of which she was so 
fond, and of which so many saucy stories are 
recorded. ‘Do you know,” said she, one day, to 
BassomPrerre, “when I am here I have one 
foot at Paris and the other at St. Germain!” 
“Ah! madame,” was the reply of the gallant 
courtier, “si j’etais 4 Nanterre!” 

Marte DE Mepicts, the second wife of HENRY 
IV., whom he married, to use his own expression, 
‘for the good of his kingdom,” was the daughter 
of Francts, Grand Duke of Tuscany, and of 
Jane, Archduchess of Austria and Queen of 
Hungary; on the mother’s side descended from 
an ancient and illustrious line, and, on the father’s, 
from that family of bourgeois-princes, every 
member of which was destined to fulfil a part 
more or less celebrated in the history of these 
times. Wavering whether or not he should raise 
his mistress, Henrrette D’Entracves, to the 
throne of France, Henry was almost coerced by 
his minister, SuLty, into accepting the hand of 
the Florentine; and it was not without much 
political coquetry that the ungallant bridegroom 
was prevailed upon to complete the contract. At 
last, however, it could be delayed no longer, 
and, with great pomp and ceremony, Marre was 
brought down the Mediterranean into France. 
The account of this journey may best’be given in 
Miss Parpor’s appropriate words: 


On the 17th of October, the royal bride reached 
Livorna, where she made her entry in great pomp, and 
was received with the most enthusiastic acclamations; 
and on the following day she embarked in the state- 
galley of the Grand-Duke, one of the most magnificent 
vessels which had ever floated upon the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean. Seventy feet in length, it was 
impelled by fifty-four oars, and was richly gilded from 
stem to stern; the border of the poop being inlaid with 
a profusion of lapis-lazuli, mother of pearl, ivory, and 
ebony. It was, moreover, ornamented by twenty large 
circles of iron interlaced, and studded with topaz, 
emeralds, pearls, and other precious stones; while the 
splendour of the interior perfectly corresponded with 
the gorgeous framework. In the principal cabin, which 





state had been arranged for the Queen, opposite to 
whiclr were suspended the shields of France, and of the 
house-of Medicis, side by side; the flewr-de-liss of the 
former being composed of large diamonds, and the 
device of the latter represented by five immense rubies 
and a sapphire, with an enormous pearl above, and a 
fine emerald in the ceutre. 


With similar pomp and splendour was the un- 
fortunate Marte ANTOINETTE welcomed into 
France more than a century and a-half later; nor 
was the omen happier. Little did she imagine, 
that brilliant princess, as she floated down the 
Mediterranean, a new CLEOPATRA to meet a 
modern AntTHony, that her life would soon be 
clouded over with storms, and that her end would 
be but a miserable shipwreck of all her brightest 
and proudest hopes. A constant struggle between 
her high imperious temper, and the impatient 
humour of Henry, awaited her in her new home. 
Having neither attractions to counterbalance, nor 
the stoicism to despise the influence of HENRIETTE 
D’Enrracues, the king’s witty and beautiful mis- 
tres, her life was embittered by an unceasing suc- 
cession of jealousies, quarrels and concessions, in 
which the lawful wife of the sovereign of France 
was invariably worsted. Marre, like many royal 
personages, was degraded by her favourites. Her 
especial favourite and confidante was one LEONORA 
Ga teal, her foster sister, who, with her husband 
Concrsi, exercised a very baleful influence over 
the fortunes of her too indulgent mistress. To 
obtain favours for these people the Queen con- 
descended to make the most degrading con- 
cessions to the presumptuous mistress, who well 
knew, in those weak moments to which even the 
greatest monarchs succumb, to extort promises 
from the king, to obtain which the legitimate 
pleading of his queen might have been exercised 
in vain. 

If Henry had lived longer there is little doubt 
but that he would have loved his wife more. 
Shortly before his sudden and tragical death, he 
had given her proof of affection and respect of 
no common or insignificant kind. The incessant 
craving of his mistress had wearied him, and he 
had began to regard with secret admiration that 
strong queenly spirit which raised Marte so far 
above the common level of her sex. Before set- 
ting out on his expedition to Germany, he caused 
her to be publicly crowned and proclaimed Regent 
of France during his absence, with circumstances 
of great pomp and splendour; and there is little 
doubt but that he intended her thenceforward to 
fulfil a much more important part than thereto- 
fore, as the sharer of his crown and kingdom. 
When the star of Marre pe Mepicis was cul- 
minating at the brightest, it suddenly paled and 
became obscure. An event which seemed for the 
moment to exalt her more prominently, but which 
in reality contained the seeds of her ultimate 
degradation, occurred to plunge both her and 
Franee into consternation and mourning. The 
knife of Ravarttac, by whomsoever it was 
remotely impelled, whether by the faction of 
ConpeE and the discontented nobles, or by the 
Jesuits, as suggested by Vortaire, or by the 
Duke p’ErrrNon, as apparently believed by 
Sutvy, worked out a terrible and irreparable 
injury to France. Henry IV. with all his faults, 
was a great prince. Whether we regard the 
merits of his government as original, or deriv- 
ations from his great minister SuLty, his reign 
was the most beneficent that had ever blest and 
fertilized France. He was an active and indefa- 
tigable man, “using,” as the Prince DE Pare said, 
“more boots than shoes.” Under his rule France 
rose out of her ruins. Arts were encouraged and 
flourished. The revenues, under the careful 
economy of SuLiy, was restored to a firm and 
healthy condition. And the national prosperity 
was such that, to use Henry’s own expression, 
every labourer in his dominions had a fowl in his 
pot on Sundays. The closing scene of Henry’s 
life is thus eloquently deseribed by Miss ParDoeE: 

When the carriage was announced, the King stepped 
into it, followed by the Dukes de Montbazon and 
D'Epernon, the Marshals Lavardin and Roquelaure, 
the Marquises de Mirabeau and La Force, and M. de 
Liancourt, his first equerry. Being anxious to obtain 
a good view of the preparations which were making for 
the entry of the Queen, Henry desired that the leathern 
curtains, which were, at that period, the clumsy sub- 
stitute for windows, should be looped back; and, during 
this operation, M. de Vitry presented himself, with the 
intention of escorting the royal equipage with his com- 
pany of the body-guard. “ No, no,” said the King, im- 
patiently, “ remain in the palace, and see that everything 
goes on as I have erdered, and with as much speed as 


was hung and carpeted with cloth of gold, a seat of | possible.” “ At least, Sire, suffer my guards to attend 





you,” urged De Vitry. “Iwill neither take: you nor 
your guards,” was the abrapt reply; “Iwant no one 
near me.” And, upon'this command, the disappointed 
courtier was compeiled to withdraw. “ Drive from the 
palace,” shouted the Monarch, in'a-tone of excitement, 
“in the direction of the Hotel de Longueville.” The 
carriage started at a rapid pace, and it had no sooner 
reached the spot indicated, than he again exclaimed,— 
“ And now to the Cross of Trahoir.” Arrived at this 
wretched nook, he next desired to be driven to the 
Cemetery of the Innocents, for which purpose it was 
necessary to pass from the Rue St. Honoré into that of 
La Ferronerie, which was, at that period, extremely 
narrow, and rendered still more so by the numerous. 
shops built against the cemetery wall. On reaching 
this point, the progress of the royal carriage was im- 
peded by two heavily-laden waggons, and the footmen, 
who had hitherto ran beside it, pressed towards the end 
of the thoroughfare in order to rejoin it ut the other 
extremity of the street. Two attendants only re- 
mained .at their stations, one of whom was employed 
in hastening the movements of the embarrassed wag- 
goners, while the other was: engaged in arranging some 
portion of his dress which had become displaced. At 
this moment, a man advanced towards the King’s 
equipage, wrapped in a wide mantle, and carefully 
making his way between the trading booths and the 
carriage, which he had no sooner reached than, placing 
one of his feet on the spoke'of the wheel, and the other 
on a door-step, he plunged a knife into the side of the 
King, who was at that moment engaged in reading a 
letter. As he felt the blow, Henry exclaimed, “I am 
stabbed!” As he uttered the words, he flung up his 
arms, an action by which the assassin profited to take 
asurer and more fatal aim; and, before the horror- 
stricken companions of the unfortunate Monarch could 
make a movement to prevent it, a second thrust pierced 
the lobe of the heart. The blood gushed in torrents 
from his mouth, and from the wound itself, when again 
the remorseless knife descended, but only to become en- 
tangled in the sleeve of the Duke d’Epernon; while, with 
one thick and choking sob, Henry IV. fell back a 
corpse, 

Thus miserably perished, in the prime of his 
life, and in all the plenitude of his power, Henry 
IV., the greatest monarch of France, “ the 
Conqueror and Father ” of his people! 


(To be continued.) 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


The Rationale of Discipline as exemplified in the High 
School of Edinburgh. By Professor PiLtans. Edin- 
burgh; Maclachlan & Co. 


WE could write many volumes on the subject of this 
volume, so full is it of suggestions on all matters connected 
with the education and training of youth. But we 
must not indulge ina theme so tempting, but content 
ourselves with a short notice of a book which we hope 
others will read and draw from it their own lessons and 
conclusions. Professor PILLANs entirely reformed, or 
rather revolutionized, the discipline of the High School. 
He introduced the monitorial system, abolished corporal 
punishment, taught Latin and Greek rationally, as an 
important part, but not as the whole, of education, and 
the results were such as to satisfy him that the prin- 
ciples upon which he had proceeded are sound. Hence 
he was induced to submit them, with a particular detail 
of his plans, for the use of those engaged, like himself, 
in the arduous task of education. To all such we 
commend his volume, which they will find to be fraught 
with the most valuable information, and to teem with 
practical hints of which they will avail themselves if 
they would obtain the same results in the general raising 
of the intellectual and moral character of the pupils. 
Half-a-dozen Critics would not suffice to contain a full 
exposition of his plans, and therefore we must reluc- 
tantly leave them to be collected from the work itself. 








The Picture Pleasure Book. Parts I. and Il. Grium's 
Household Stories. Addey & Co. 


Turse are almost works of art, but being designed for 
children, we place them in this department, as being 
more likely tu attract the notice of those to whose pockets 
they are addressed. The Picture Pleasure Book is, in 
fact, an album of pictures for children, really good 
drawings, that will serve to educate the eye and implant 
a taste for the true in art very different from the defor- 
mities which disgrace the pages of our own childhood’s 
books. There are sixty or seventy of them here for a 
few pence. Messrs. ApDpEY & Co. are entitled to the 
thanks of the children of England for this contribution 
to their stores of picture-books; and scarcely less so for 
their publication of Grimm's Household Stories, so full 
of humour, so thoroughly addressed to the capacities of 
children, and therefore so perfectly enjoyed by them. 
In these two parts they are presented with the Frog 
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Prince, and the Valiant Little Tailor, besides many other 
of the shorter tales by the great contributor to nursery 
literature. To make them still more attractive, they 
are copiously embellished with capital engravings. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Thirty-five Years in the East.— Adventures, Dis- 
coveries, Experiments, §c. relating to the Punjaub 
and Cashmere. By Joun Martin Honic- 
BERGER, late Physician to the Court of Lahore. 
London: Bailliere. 

Hungary in 1851; with an Experience of the 
Austrian Police. By Cuartes Lorine Braces. 
New York: Scribner. 

The Howadji in Syria. By Grorce Wi11aM 
Curtis, Author of “ Nile Notes.” New York: 
Harper and Co. 

Lotos Eating: a Summer Book. By Grorcr 
Witiiam Curtis, Author of “Nile Notes.” 
London: Bentley. 

Illustrated Arctic News. 
and Co, 1852, 

Tue important office occupied by Mr. Hontc- 
BERGER in the Court of Lahore, afforded rare 
opportunities to him for making acquaintance 
with the Punjaub and its inhabitants. For 
thirty-five years was he a resident in Asia, tra- 
yelling from his native country, Transylvania, by 
way of the Levant, Egypt, Arabia and Persia, 
to India, and returning by Affghanistan, Bokhara 
and Russia, at a period when those countries 
were but little known to Europeans. 

And his observations were not made, like those 
of most travellers, who merely note the impres- 
sions of the eye. He is something more than an 
accurate painter, he is a philosopher. Skilled in 
medicine and all the cognate sciences, he prose- 
cuted everywhere careful researches into the 
botany, the natural history, the medical and 
pharmaceutical knowledge, of the countries he 
visited, anxious to ascertain whether the expe- 
rience of other nations had discovered remedies 
unknown to Europe, and if there was any art of 
healing practised there which the medical schools 
of the civilized world had not yet acquired. 
Hence an unusual value attaches to this volume. 
It is something more than a book to be read, 
something better than a mere amusing narrative. 
It is a work of permanent worth, to be consulted 
for information and preserved for reference; a 
real contribution to science. 

The first part is devoted to the history of the 
Punjaub, and to sketches of oriental character 
and illustrations of Eastern manners, customs 
and intrigues. The second part is almost entirely 
medical. It describes many curious experiments, 
many valuable researches, and some discoveries 
which the world will be the wiser for. More par- 
ticularly does he give attention to the diseases to 
which Europeans in the East are most subject, 
and they will find in his hints for the preservation 
of health and remedies for sickness the profitable 
results of the reflections, and observations, and 
practice, of a man who has an eye to see and a 
mind that revolves what it sees, 

A great number of engravings add toits utility, 
some of them depicting places, and persons, and 
costumes, but the greater portion of them the 
Botany and Materia Medica of India. 

It should, however, be stated that more than 
half the volume consists of a catalogue of the 
Materia Medica, so that a portion only of the 
whole work has any interest for the general 
reader, who should be advised that he will be 
obliged to purchase, not only 300 pages of pleasant 
and profitable reading, but some 400 or 500 pages 
more, not for reading at all, but for reference 
only—in fact, a purely medical book. This will 
necessarily restrict its circulation to medical and 
scientific men; which is to be regretted, for the 
early narrative portion is extremely well-written, 
and being very interesting, would be likely to 
prove attractive, if published by itself at a small 
price. 

Mr. Brace is the American gentleman whose 
Case made so much noise in the newspapers last 
autumn, he having been arrested by the Austrian 
police in Hungary, for having said something at 
a table @hote in praise of Kossutu, and in the 
defence of whom the American government 
showed such spirit and energy as to compel the 
surrender of their prey by the police. Having 
returned home in safety, Mr. Brace has pub- 
lished a narrative of his visit to Hungary, and of 
his adventure there, which certainly, from his 
account of it, was anything but a matter for 


London: Ackermann 





amusement. Opening with his arrival at Vienna, 
which introduces a very graphic sketch of that 
lively capital, he proceeded thence down the 
Danube to Pesth. From that city he made ex- 
cursions into the surrounding country, until his 
travels were brought to a sudden close by his 
arrest by the police and his imprisonment in 
Gros Wardein. How he obtained his freedom, 
after a rigorous confinement, everybody knows 
who reads the newspapers, and his account of it 
is too long for extract; but his homeward route 
was marked out for him by the Government. He 


| peremptory notice to quit the Austrian territories 
in three days. 

His sketches of Hungary and the Hungarians 
are very interesting. 

He is evidently an observing man, and the 
hand of an artist is visible in his pictures of 
places and persons. His style, too, is lively and 
pleasant. 

He thus speaks of the changes recently made 
in the 











SCHOOL SYSTEM OF AUSTRIA. 


The first great change seems to be, in introducing the 
Voluntary System into the Universites; or, in other 
words, the University course is made entirely free to all 
who enter, and every student can choose his own branches 
for study. Then no examinations are required between 
the different sessions, so that there may be no mere 
cramming; but a grand public examinationis held at the 
end of the four years’ course, in which not so much 
memorising is demanded as a general, intelligent idea of 
the subjects studied. On this examination depends the 
certificate which shall render the student capable of 
entering any office of the State, or of commencing the 
practice of any profession. In order to fit the young 
men for such a freedom of study, the course of the 
preparatory schools is lengthened from six to eight years, 
and more of the higher class of studies are introduced; 
such as mental philosophy, logic, and moral science. 
No student is allowed to enter the University younger 
than eighteen. The whole arrangement of the under- 
schools, called “ Gymnasia” and “ Real Schocls,” is 
changed. It has long been felt as an evil, that any 
young man who would give himself a good general 
education must go through the long University course, 
and so delay his entrance into business. Now by means 
of the RealSchools he can get the foundation of a 
good education quite thoroughly, without entering the 
University. The Gymnasia, as well asthe Real School, 
are divided into “upper” and “under,” and the ad- 
mission from one part to the other, as well as the 
entrance from the lower “ People’s Schools ” to these, 
depends upon the mode in which the examination is 
passed. So that from the lowest “District School,” 
through the Gymnasia and the University, there is a 
regular series of examinations, till the young man is 
settled as a government officer, or a ‘‘ professional man.” 
New books and efficient teachers from Germany are 
everywhere introduced, and the miserable salaries, 
especially of the country teachers, considerably 
increased. A Review, too, is started, devoted especially 
to subjects connected with education, and is supported 
really with much spirit. This is but a rongh, brief 
sketch of what is going on, but the interesting fact to 
us Americans is, that a refurm-movement is really com- 
mencing in Austria, and at the basis of all political 
reforms—in education. It is pleasant, too, to find, what 
one does not often find even in Prussia itself, men of 
learning and talents giving their effurts to aiding “the 
masses,” preparing school books, and labouring for the 
ignorant as well as the learned. 








| Mr. Curtis obtained some reputation by his 
| Nile Notes, which although too much affecting 
| “ fine writing,” too laboured and too verbose, 
| certainly succeeded in presenting the land of 
| Egypt in a new aspect. He has not been so happy 
in this second adventure. The Howadji in Syria 
is in its subject a continuation of the former, but 
either the author has not taken the same pains 
with it, or the stilted style has become offensive 
by repetition, but certain it is that we were un- 
able to read more than a few pages at a time 
without extreme weariness. A single specimen 
of it will suffice to show our meaning. It will 
please most of our readers as a fragment, but let 
them imagine three hundred pages of such 
writing. 
TRAVELLING IN THE DESERT. 

But through all speculations and dreams, and jokes 
and intermittent conversation—for you are naturally 
silent upon the desert—your way is still onward over 
the sand, and Jerusalem and Damascus approach 
slowly, slowly, two-and-a-half miles an hour. 

In the midst of your going, a sense of intense 
weariness and tedium seizes your soul. Rock, rock— 
jerk, jerk—upon the camel. You are sick of the thin 





was conveyed to Vienna, and there received a | 
and, leering over the rim of the monotonous defile, 








withered slip of a tail in front, and the gaunt, stiff 
movements of the shapeless, tawny legs before you, and 
you vainly turn in your seat for relief from the eyes of 
Khadra—vainly, for the curtains of the palanguin are 
drawn; the warm morning sunlight has been Mandra- 
gora to her, and she is sleeping 

The horizon is no longer limitless, and of an ocean 
grandeur. The sluggish path trails through a defile of 
glaring sand, whose sides just contemptuously obstruct 
your view, and exasperate you because they are low, and 
of no fine outline. Switzerland has vanished to-day, 
and the Arabia that chokes your eye is Arabia Felix no 
longer. Your brow flushes and your tongue is parched, 


Fever points at you mockingly, its long, lank finger, 
and scornfully, as to a victim not worth the wooing. 
Suffocated in the thick, hot air, the sun smites you, and 
its keen arrows dart upward, keener, from the ground. 
The drear silence, like a voice in Nightmare, whispers, 
—“You dared to tempt me;” and, with fresh fury of 
shining, and a more stifling heat, the horrors of the 
mid-desert encompass you. 

But, in the midst of your weariness and despair, 
more alluring than the mirage of cool lakes and green 
valleys to the eye of the dying Bedoueen, a voice of 
running water sings through your memory—the sound 
of streams gurgling under the village bridge at evening, 
and the laughter of boys bathing there—yourself a boy, 
yourself plunging in the deep, dark cooluess—and so, 
weary and fevered in the desert of Arabia, you are 
overflowed by the memory of your youth, and to you, 
as to Khadra, the sun has been Mandragora, and you 
are sleeping. 

You cannot tell how long you sleep and doze. You 
fancy, when your eyes at length open, that you are more 
deeply dreaming. 

For the pomp of a wintry landscape dazzles your 
awaking. The sweeps and drifts of the sand hills among 
which you are winding have the sculpturesque grace of 
snow. They descend in strange corrugations to a long 
level lake—a reach of water frozen into transparent 
blue ice, streaked with the white sifted snow that has 
overblown it. The seeming lake is circled with low, 
melancholy hills. They are bare, like the rock-setting 
of solitary mountain tarns. The death of wintry silence 
broods over the whole, but the sky is cloudless, and the 
sun sits supreme over the miraculous landscape. Vainly 
you rally your thoughts, and smile at the perfect 
mirage. Its lines do not melt in your smiles, and the 
spectacle becomes more solemn in the degree that you 
are conscious of the delusion. Never, upon its eternal 
Alpine throne,—never, through the brief, brilliant days 
of New England December, was winter more evident 
and entire. 

And when you hear behind you, sole sound in the 
desert, the shrill tenor of the Armenian’s camel-driver, 
chanting in monotonous refrain songs, whose meaning 
you can only imagine, because Khadra draws aside the 
curtains to listen, and because you have seen that the 
tall, swarthy Syrian is enamoured of Khadra. Then it 
is not Arabia, nor Switzerland, nor New England, but a 
wintry glade of Lapland, and a solitary singing to his 
reindeer. 

This is not a dream, nor has leering Fever touched 
you with his finger, but it is a mystery of the 
desert. You have euten an apple of the Hesperides. 
For the Bedoueen poets have not alone the shifting 
cloud scenery to garnish their romances, but, thus, un- 
consciously to them, the forms of another landscape and 
of another life than theirs, are marshalled before their 
eyes, and their minds are touched with the beauty of an 
unknown experience. 

In this variety of aspect, in endless calm, the desert 
surpasses the sea. It is seldom an unbroken level, and, 
from the quality of its atmosphere, slight objects are 
magnified, and a range of mounds will often masque as 
a group of goodly hills. Even in the most interrupted 
reaches, the horizon is rarely a firm line, but the mirage 
breaks it, so that the edge of the landscape is always 
quivering and uncertain. 

The same remarks are applicable to his Lotos 
Eating, published in England. \It is a conceited, 
an affected book; not without parts of great 
merit, having some claims to originality, and 
with traces everywhere of a mind well stored and 
a lively fancy—but spoiled by a foppery that is 
in literature what dandyism is (or was) in dress. 
Lotos Eating is not so much a narrative of a tour 
as dreamings during a tour, with descriptions 
interspersed. Some of his reveries are true and 
new, as these on 

] NIAGARA. 

The beauty of Niagara is in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. It is upon Goat Island—upon the clitis, over 
which hangs the greatest verdure—in the trees that 
lean out and against the rapids, as if the forest were 
enamoured of the waters; and which overhang and dip, 
suffering their youngest and softest leaves to thrill in 
the trembling frenzy of the touch of Niagara. It is in 
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the vivid contrast of the repose of lofty trees and the 
whirl of a living river—and in the contrast, more sin- 
gular and subtle, of twinkling, shimmering leaves, and 
the same magnificent madness. It is in the profuse 
and splendid play of colours in and around the cataract, 
and in the thousand evanescent fancies which wreathe 
its image in the mind as the sparkling vapour floats, a 
rainbow, around the reality. It is in the flowers that 
grow quietly along the edges of the precipices, to the 
slightest of which, one drop of the clouds of spray that 
curl from the seething abyss is the sufficient elixir of a 
long and lovely life. 

Yet—for we must look the Alpine comparison 
whieh is suggested to every one who knows Switzerland 
fairly in the face—the Alps are more terrible than 
Niagara. The movement and roar of the cataract, and 
the facility of approach to the very plunge, relieve the 
crushing sense of awfulness which the silent, inacces- 
sible, deadly solitudes of the high Alps inspire. The 
roar of an avalanche heard in those solemn heights, 
because beginning often and ending beyond the point 
that human feet may ever tread, is a sound of dread 
and awe like that of the mysterious movement of ano- 
ther world, heard through the silence of our own. 

Besides, where trees grow, their human sympathy 
Doubtless it is the supreme beauty of the 
‘edges of Niagara which often causes travellers to fancy 
that they are disappointed, as if in Semiramis they 
should see more of the woman than of the queen. But, 
climbing the Alps, you leave trees below. They shrink 
and retire; they lose their bloom and beauty; they 
decline from tenderness into toughness; from delicate, 
shifting hues, into sombre evergreen—darker and more 
solemn, until they are almost black, until they are 
dwarfed and scant and wretched, and are finally seen 
no more. With the trees, you leave the sights and 
sounds and sentiment of life. The Alpine peaks are 
the ragged edges of creation, half blent with chaos. 
Upon them, inaccessible for ever, in the midst of the 
endless nurmur of the world, antemundane silence lies 
stranded, like the course of an antediluvian on a solitary 
rock-point in the sea. Painfully climbing toward those 
‘heights you may feel, with the fascination of wonder 
and awe, that you look, as the Chinese say, behind the 
beginning. 


The Ilustrated Arctic News is the fac simile of a 
«periodical published, but not printed, for it was 
written, on board The Resolute during the winter 
residence of the crew among the ice, in the course 
of their expedition in search after Sir Joun 
Franky. It consists of original contributions 
in prose and poetry, and some very clever draw- 
ings, chiefly by Mr. McDovG Att, who is announced 
as one of the editors. This sheet was read by 
the crew, to whom it afforded great amusement 
during their long winter of inaction, and, being 
preserved, a fac simile of it has been published by 
Messrs. ACKERMANN, nor can we doubt that it 
will be eagerly bought and inspected by those who 
desire to possess something which is thoroughly 
unique in aspect and in substance, in matter and 
style. Some of the contributions are really 
clever, and all are interesting. This was 


CHRISTMAS-DAY AT THE POLE. 


Our lower deck was decorated with great effect by 
the seamen, who with flags formed each mess into a 
hunting bower, where fresh beef, plum pudding, cakes, 
&c., adorned with paper flags, were strewn in great 
profusion. Nor were chandeliers or transparencies, 
with appropriate devices, wanting, but good taste pre- 
vailed on every side. Two messes, marines in one and 
Sailors in the other, fraternised on this occasion, which 
produced the following lines from the pen of William 
Sweeney (able seaman) :— 

Here Royals and Johnnies are dining together 

(It is Christmas to-day, with very cold weather) 

On beef and plum pudding, the best in the town, 
With a drop of good grog we will wash it all down. 


Let us hope that next Christmas we all may be home, 
With Sir John and his comrades, for whom we have come, 
Resolution’s success so we'll all do our best 

At the wheel, in the sleigh, or in the crow’s nest 


Mr. McDoveatt thus describes their visit to 
THE TOMBS ON BEECHEY ISLAND. 

A lonely hour spent beside the tombs on Beechey 
Island recalled to our recollection many lands in which 
we had met similar traces of our countrymen’s wander- 
ings. Alas! in this case, the associations were indeed 
sad and melancholy; for those simple head-boards are 
the sole record left of the sojourn and departure of 
those we seek, and in this scene they but mark the 
first stage of the perilous voyage of the missing ex- 
plorers towards renown. 

The day we chose for our visit was dark and gloomy, 
with sudden gusts of wind sweeping over land and ice, 
hiding every distant object from our view in snow drift; 
and as we surmounted the point of land, and lost sight 
of our vessels, all was as dreary and lonely as the most 








saddened heart could desire. Before us lay the bay, 
on whose lone bosom Franklin’s squadron once had 
rode. Here was the site of the ruined observatory, 
where science had laboured with honest zeal and ambi- 
tion; there the deserted mound on which once had 
stood the workshop,’ alive with life and racy joke, 
whilst the little garden at our feet, long since fallen to 
decay, evinced that even the poor shivering Flora of 
the north had had her votaries in that gallant company. 
It was farther down the slope that the three dark 
beacons stood which were placed over the remains of 
those who fell victims to the rigour of an arctic winter. 
What a tale of regret and timely feeling was told by 
the neatly finished head-boards! Yet, apart from 
regret for the departed, there was nothing unusually 
terrible in such a last resting-place from the fevered 
labours of this life. Here, at any rate, the cairn which 
marks one’s resting-place stands a monument of human 
enterprise—of British perseverance! What the carved 
stone of the Scandinavian Viking is to the modern 
antiquary, so shall in future ages be the humble tomb- 
stones of the English seamen—proofs in both alike of 
hardihood and energy. 


All kinds of amusements were invented to 
keep up the spirits of the sailors. This was 


A FANCY BALL ON THE ICE. 


On Wednesday, December Sth, at 6 p.m., a rocket 
announced the opening of the masked ball, and shortly, 
afterwards lights gleaming in the distance told of the 
approach of the visitors, many of whom were in cos- 
tume, whilst others completed their toilet in the wash- 
house, where mirrors and other necessaries were prepared. 
A good fire and curtained walls rendered this operation 
not an unpleasant one, whilst the transparency, with 
the words, Welcome, Comrades over the door, assured 
them of a hearty reception. From the centre of the 
marquee was suspended a magnificent chandelier, to 
which was attached a globe, on whose pole stood a 
miniature sailor, waving the flag which for a thousand 
years or more, for aught we know, is said to have 
braved the “ battle and the breeze.” Dancing was kept 
up until past ten o'clock, when the visitors began to 
leave for their respective vessels, much gratified with 
the evening's entertainments. 


We conclude with twoof the “announcements.” 


State of the sun.—It is our sad and painful duty to 
announce to our readers the increasing infirmities of 
the Arctic Sun. His state for some days past has been 
so low as to render him incapable of reaching the 
summit of Griffith’s Island, and the time devoted to 
daily exercise is gradually diminishing. There are 
some who are of opinion that he cannot linger beyond 
the second week of the ensuing month. Alas, we re- 
member him a short time since the light of the season— 
the brightest luminary of the Arctic world-—the 
observed of all observers—and his endurance so great 
as to be able to dispense with rest for months, 

Fatal accident.—On Monday last, Benjamin Balloon 
literally inflated himself from a cask containing hydro- 
gin,—he became light-headed in consequence, and, 
falling into a current of air, soon disappeared from the 
sight of the astonished spectators. He is supposed to 
have on his person papers toa great amount. Active 
steps will be taken for their recovery, they being for the 
most part drafts at sight. 








Journal of a Tour in Ceylon and India. By Josnva 
Russetu. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 


In May, 1850, the Baptist Missionary Society requested 
Mr. Russet, with two others, to visit their stations in 
Ceylon and India. ‘This volume contains the result of 
their observations; but it is not the official report, but a 
narrative addressed to the general reader, although the 
writer, of course, enters into many interesting details as 
to the state and prospects of missionary enterprise in 
the region to which he was commissioned. ‘The volume 
is embellished with many lithographs from drawings 
by the author. To those who take an interest in 
missionary labours, this will be a pleasing and instruc- 
tive work, and to all such we can recommend it. 








HumpBotor is beyond question the most trustworthy 
traveller that our age has produced, because he was not 
only singularly observant, but he took to travelling as a 
profession, preparing himself previously with all that 
knowledge of science without which the eye loses half its 
usefulness. Mr. Bonn has commenced in his Scientific 
Library the publication of a translation of his valuable 
Travels in the Equinoctial Regions of America, exe- 
cuted by Miss Ross, who exhibits uncommon mastery 
of the German language. In so accessible a form these 
travels will of course be found in every household. 
The Illustrated Liorar; has received an acceptable 
addition to its treasures in a narrative of A Residence 
at the Capital of the Kingdom of Siam, by Mr. F. A. 
NEALE, the author of an amusing book entitled “ Eight 








Years in Syria.” It gives a very minute and curious 
description of the manners and customs of the Siamese, 
and like all the works in the series to which it belongs, 
it is lavishly embellished with excellent wood-cuts. It 
stould be the companion of Huc’s Travels, in the same 
series, for together they complete our knowledge of a 
large region of the globe hitherto almost unknown. —— 
Messrs. MACMILLAN and Co., of Cambridge, have pub- 
lished an elegant little volume of Letters from Italy 
and Vienna, full of lively and graphic pictures of the 
Austrian and Papal Dominions as they appear to an 
intelligent Englishman. The subjects treated of are 
not new, and therefore do not admit of a more formal 
notice here, but they are handled so pleasantly that no 
person who opens this volume at any page will lay i 

down unread. Mr. MacFARLANE has published a 
little volume descriptive of The Catacombs of Rome 
(Routledge.) He not only describes them minutely as 
they now appear, but he has taken some pains to collect 
their history, which he narrates pleasantly. The 
fourth of the volumes of the new series of cheap books, 
appearing under the title of “ The Bookcase,” contains 
a narrative of A Stroll through the Diggings of Cali- 
JSornia, by W. Key, Esq., which is written in a very 
amusing strain, and will be read with eagerness by all 
who contemplate digging for fortune. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, Classi- 
Jied and Arranged, so as to facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas, and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark RoGeEt, M.D., &c. London: 
Longman and Co. 


Tus is at least a curious book, novel in its 
design, most laboriously wrought, but, we fear, 
not likely to be so practically useful as the care, 
and toil, and thought bestowed upon it might 
have deserved. It departs entirely from the plan 
of the ordinary dictionary, and instead of pre- 
senting the words of our language in alpha- 
betical order, it places them according to the 
ideas they express. In a dictionary, the word 
being given, the design is to find its signification, 
or the idea it is intended to convey. In this 
Thesaurus, the opposite course is pursued, and the 
idea being given, the aim is to find the word or 
words that most fitly and aptly express it. “For 
this purpose,” says the introduction “the words 
and phrases of the language are here classed, not 
according to their sound or their orthography, but 
strictly according to their signification.” 

Dr. Rocet anticipates from such an arrange- 
ment many advantages. It will materially assist 
those who are naturally deficient in what is called 
a flow of words, who strive ineffectually to devise 
forms of expression which shall faithfully por- 
tray their thoughts and sentiments, by whom 
appropriate terms cannot be called up at will, 
and with whom the result of the prolonged ex- 
ertion necessary for composition, whether written 
or oral, is seen “in a style at once laboured and 
obscure, vapid and redundant, or vitiated by the 
still graver faults of affectation or ambiguity. It 
is to those who are thus painfully groping their 
way, and struggling with the difficulties of com- 
position, that this work professes to hold out a 
helping hand.” 

It proposes to give this assistance to writers 
and speakers by “furnishing on every topic a 
copious store of words and phrases, adapted to 
express all the recognisable shades and modifi- 
cations of the general idea under which those 
words and phrases are arranged.” 

In the prosecution of his plan, Dr. RoGer 
classifies language according to the more obvious 
character of the ideas for which expressions were 
to be tabulated. Commencing with those that 
express mere abstract relations, he proceeds to 
those which relate to the phenomena of the 
material world, and lastly to those in which the 
mind is concerned, and which comprehend 
intellect, volition and feeling. These form six 
primary classes. 

Ist. Ideas derived from the more general and 
abstract relations among things, such as existence, 
resemblance, quantity, order, time and power. 

2nd. Such as refer to Space and its various 
relations, including motion or change of place. 

Srd. Such as relate to the Material World, as 
the properties of matter, and the phenomena 
they present, as well as the simple perceptions to 
which they give rise. 

4th. Such as belong to the phenomena relating 
to the Intellect and its operations; comprising the 
acquisition, the retention, and the communication 
of ideas, 

5th. Such as are derived from the exercise of 
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our volition, embracing the phenomena and results 
of our voluntary and active powers. 

6th. Such as are derived from the operation of 
our Sentient and Moral Powers, including our 
sentiments and passions. 

Thus classifying the expressions of our language, 
Dr. Rocer collects the terms that belong to each, 
and he gives the word, then its definitions, then 
all the words of similar or cognate meaning, then 
the verb, and then the adjective. If the word has 
an opposite, as “interpretation,” “ misinterpreta- 
tion,” they and their relatives are placed in double 
columns side by side. If the same idea is some- 
times expressed by several words, forming what 
we Call a phrase, that also is given. 

Perhaps we cannot so well describe this novel 
and ingenious scheme as by a specimen. 


AGENCY, operation, force, working, strain, function, 
office, hand, intervention, exercise, work, swing, play. 

Modus operandi, quickening power, maintaining 
power, home stroke. 

Verb. To be maintained, to operate, work, act, per- 
form, play, support, sustain, strain, maintain, take effect, 
quicken, strike, strike hard, strike home. 

Adjective. Acting, operating, &c., operative, efficient, 
efficacious, effectual. 

Again, where there are antagonistic expressions. 

PROFICIENT, adept, ge- BuNGLER, marplot, 
nius, dab, master, master- greenhorn, lubber, fum- 
head, tactician, politician, bler, novice, sloven, slat- 
marksmnan, jobber, sharp tern, no conjuror, flat, the 
blade, rope dancer, funam- awkward squad. 
bulist, old stager, veteran, 
top sawyer, picked man, 
cunning man, conjurer, 
wizard, &c. 

Probably the reader will be puzzled how he is 
to find the particular information he requires; 
that is to say, should he desire to know what 
expression he can use to signify “ becoming,” &c., 
how he is to look for them. Dr. Rocer has very 
effectually provided for this by an index of all the 
principal words, so that if any one is recalled that 
relates to the subject on which information is 
sought, he has only to look for that in the index, 
and it will at once direct him to the page where 
it is to be found, and of course with it its allied 
expressions. 

The labour of getting up such a work as this 
must have been enormous, but will its usefulness 
repay the toil by profit as much as its ingenuity 
will entitle him to honour? 








Pencillings by the Way. By N. P. Wituis. A new 

Edition. New York: Scribner. 
WE notice this new edition, which has just 
appeared in America, because it contains a 
chapter, got up for the occasion, and here for the 
first time introduced, giving a graphic and amus- 
ing account of a dinner party at Lady Biessinc- 
Ton’s, where Mr. WILLIS made acquaintance 
with a personage who has since become of more 
note than probably himself or any of the company 
could then have anticipated. We somewhat ab- 
breviate this sketch of 


DISRAELI AT LADY BLESSINGTON's. 


Disraeli had arrived before me, and sat in the deep 
window, looking out upon Hyde Park, with the last 
rays of daylight reflected from the gorgeous gold flowers 
of a splendidly embroidered waistcoat. Patent leather 
pumps, a white stick, with a black cord and tassel, and 
a quantity of chains about his neck and pockets, served 
to make him, even in the dim light, rather a conspicuous 
object. ° * * Disraeli has 
one of the most remarkable faces Il ever saw. He is 
lividly pale, and but for the energy of his action and the 
strength of his lungs, would seem a victim to consump- 
tion. His eye is black as Erebus, and has the most 
mocking and lying-in-wait sort of expression conceiv- 
able. His mouth is alive with a kind of working and 
impatient nervousness, and when he has burst forth, as 
he does constantly, with a particularly successful cata- 
ract of expression, it assumes a curl of triumphant 
scorn that would be worthy of a Mephistopheles. His 
hair is as extraordinary as his taste in waistcoats. A 
thick heavy mass of jet black ringlets falls over his left 
cheek almost to his collarless stock, while on the right 
temple it is parted and put away with the smooth care- 
fulness of a girl's, and shines most unctuously, 

“With thy incomparable oil, Macassar.” 
* * * + 


Disraeli was the only one at table who knew him 
(Beckford,) and the style in which he gave a sketch of 
his habits and manners, was worthy of himself. I might 
as well attempt to gather up the foam of the sea, as to 
convey an idea of the extraordinary language in which 


he clothed his description. There were, at least, five 
words in every sentence that must have been very much 
astonished at the use they were put to, and yet no 
others apparently, could so well have conveyed his idea. 
He talked like a race-horse approaching the winning- 
post, every muscle in action, and the utmost energy of 
expression flung out in every burst. It is a great pity 
he is not in Parliament. 

I have been told that he stood once for a London 
borough. A coarse fellow came up at the hustings, and 
said to him, “I should like to know on what ground 
you stand here, sir?” “On my head, sir!” answered 
Disraeli. The populace had not read Vivian Grey, 
however, and he lost his election. * * * Victor 
Hugo and his extraordinary novels came next under 
discussion; and Disraeli, who was fired with his own 
eloquence, started off, apropos des bottes, with a long 
story of an empalement he hed seen in Upper Egypt. 
It was as good, and perhaps as authentic, as the des- 
cription of the chow-chow-tow in Vivian Grey. He 
had arrived at Cairo on the third day after the man 
was transfixed by two stakes from hip to shoulder, and 
he was still alive! The circumstantiality of the 
account was equally horrible and amusing. Then 
followed the sufferer’s history, with a score of murders 
and barbarities, heaped together like Martin’s Feast of 
Belshazzar, with a mixture of horror and splendour, 
that was unparalleled in my experience of improvisation. 
No mystic priest of the Corybantes could have worked 
himself up into a finer phrensy of language. 

Count D'Orsay kept up through the whole of the 
conversation and narration, a running fire of witty 
parentheses, half French and half English; and with 
champaign in all the pauses, the hours flew on very 
dashingly. Lady Blessington left us towards midnight, 
and then the conversation took a rather political turn, 
and something was said of O'Connell. Disraeli’s lips 
were playing upon the edge of a champaign glass, 
which he had just drained, and off he shot again with 
a description of an interview he had had with the 
agitator the day before, ending in a story of an Irish 
dragoon who was killed in the Peninsula. His name 
was Sarsfield. His arm was shot off, and he was 
bleeding to death. When told that he could not live, 
he called for a large silver goblet, out of which he 
usually drank his claret. He held it to the gushing 
artery and filled it to the brim with blood, looked at it 
a moment, turned it out slowly upon the ground, mut- 
tering to himself, “If that had been shed for old 
Ireland!” and expired. You can have no idea how 
thrillingly this little story was told. Fonblanc, how- 
ever, who is a cold political satirist, could see nothing 
in a man’s “ decanting his claret,” that was in the least 
sublime, and so Vivian Grey got into a passion, and for 
a while was silent. 








A Mr. Spiiuan has published a very personal attack 
upon the Stage and the Press, or rather upon Managers 
and Journalists, prompted, as it would seem, by some 
criticisms that had been levelled at him. But if he 
would take our advice, instead of attacking those who 
must be too powerful for him, inasmuch as they can 
always have the last word, he will keep his temper, 
laugh at them, or with them, and learn beth to bear 
and forbear. No man ever gets anything by putting 
himself in a passion. A description of The Fortress 
of Komorn, with its history, and a narrative of the 
famous siege which it endured at the close of the Hun- 
garian war of independence, written by Colonel S. 

THALY, the director of the fortifications there, has been 
translated by Mr. Rusuron, and published by Mr. 
MappeEN. It will interest military men, and should be 
read by all of them as a study of fortification. For the 
general reader it has few attractions. The new 
volume of “Readable Books” is the best, and will be 
the most popular, of the series. It contains the famous 
Letters of Peter P/ymley, with some Essays and Speeches 
by SypNey Smira. What wealth of wit and wisdom 

there is in these pages. Messrs. BLack and Co., of 
Edinburgh, have just issued a ninth edition of their 

Picturesque Tourist in Scotland, former editions of 
which we have already had occasion to recommend to 

the notice of our readers, It contains a complete 

descriptive and statistical account of Scotland, with 

directions for seeing all the sights there, including a 

series of tours, similar to those in MuRRAyY’s handbooks. 

It is also adorned with a multitude of beautiful engra- 

vings and maps. No person who visits Scotland should 

omit to take this volume in his carpet bag. It will be 

in requisition every hour, as a faithful guide and adviser. 

——Among the many topographical books that have 

lately appeared, one of the most interesting to all 4 
acquainted with the locality is a History of Ashby-de-la- 

Zouch, the contents of which have been contributed by 

a variety of hands. The excursions round it, by Mr. 

Epwarp MAMMATT, are written with unusual spirit 

and descriptive power. 




















PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Gentleman's Magazine for June, in addition to its 
Historical Review and Obituary, for which it is espe- 
cially renowned and permanently valuable, contains 
some articles of interest for the general reader, a notice 
of “The Life of Gustavus Vasa,’ Mr. Wricut's 
“ Wanderings of an Antiquary,” and “A History of 
Monetary Affairs after the Revolution of 1688.” 
The sixth part of The Portrait Gallery contains seven 
steel engravings, with well-written memoirs of cele- 
brated persons. Among them CeRVANTES, RALEIGH, 
Spenser, and SuLiy. It is one of the cheapest of the 
illustrated works, taking its excellence into account. 
The Sporting Review presents us with a picture 
of the Start for the St. Leger, and another of Jaguar 
Hunting, with a variety of papers that will delight the 
sportsman, especially a significant one, entitled “ What 
does the Fox think of it?” “The first inkling of a 
Royal Tiger,” by an old Indian, will also be read with 
thrilling interest. The Eclectic Review notices 
Niepuur’s Life, Mrs. FuLLer’s Memoirs, the Women 
of Christianity, and Bancrort’s America. The 
political article of the month is “ Deans and Chapters,” 
a powerful essay suggested by the revelations recently 
made by Mr. Horsman. The sixth part of Dr. S. 
Tuompson’s Dictionary of Domestic Medicine advances 
from the word “Fever” to the word “ Hydrophobia.” 
It is, as we have already observed, simply and intel- 
ligibly written, so that the unlearned can consult it to 
advantage. The Farmer's Magazine for June has 




















two engravings on steel, many papers of thoroughly 
practical interest for those engaged in agriculture, full 


reports of the proceedings of the societies, and of the 
| doings of the farmers throughout the kingdom. 


The 
Church of Enyland Magazine is a cheap periodical, 
containing papers by distinguished writers on matters 
connected with the Established Church, mingled with a 
good deal of general literature. The fifteenth part 
of Mr. C. Tomirnson’s admirable Cyclopedia of Useful 
Arts advances as far as the word “ File.” It is full of 
valuable information for all engaged in the arts and 
manufactures, and the descriptions in the text are 
copiously illustrated with excellent engravings. The 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth parts of The Pictorial 
Family Bible contain the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, with copious notes, not doctrinal, but illus- 
trative, and many woodcuts. It is truly a Family 
Bible—such as every family ought to possess. The 
second part of The Charm, a periodical for boys and 
girls, possesses the attraction of many wood-cuts, with 
some well-written and instructive articles on Holland, 
Skating, the Antelopes, Water and its Elements, &c. 
Numbers 4 and 5 of Readings for the Hearth con- 
tinue the tasteful selection from the best works fir 
reading aloud, which we have already commended. 
The Ladies’ Companion, for June, opens with a 
charming paper by Mary Howrrt, on “ Animals and 
their Characteristics.” Among the other contributors 
we notice the names of Mrs. Appy, the Hon. J. May- 
NARD, Martin Turrer, &e. This periodical has 
vastly improved under the editorship of Mrs. CRosLaAND 
(CamItLa Toutmin.)——The eleventh part of The 
Imperial Cyclopedia continues the “ Cyclopedia of 
the British Empire,” which is its first division, as far 
as the letter M. Bren Tange is the first number of 
a novel, to be published in monthly parts, a /a Dick ENs. 
It is supposed to be the Confessions of a Confidential 
Clerk. So far as it proceeds, it promises well. 





























Doc.—A man who had got drunk in Perth, lately 
was so overcome on his way home to Ruthventield, that 
he lay down on the road, when he was watched for some 
time by his dog, until a person passed along the foot- 

th, when the faithful animal ran up to him, and to 

*s alarm, seized him by his coat-tails and dragged him 
to his prostrate master in the ditch. When raised to 
his feet, the dog returned thanks in his own fashion, for 
the assistance, which his master was unable to express, 
by licking his hands and other signs of canine attach- 
ment.—J’erthshire Courier. 
ForEIGNERS IN New York.—The French appear 
to muster numerically stronger than any other people, 
but this arises from the fact that nearly all the New 
Yorkers are accoutred in Parisian costume. Their very 
hair is cut and combed, and their beards trimmed and 
clipped, strictly d Ja Francaise, which does not, in 
generally, improve their personal appearance. Jook- 
ing merely to the people, you might often fancy yourself 
in the Boulevards, instead of in Broadway. Aw reste, 
Germans, Swedes, Poles, Italians, and hosts of others 
meet you at every turn. ‘There are but few Russian 
visitors here it seems; but 1 am very much struck by 
the apparent entente cordiale that exists between Russia 
and the United States. TYtere seems an inexplicable 
instinct of sympathy, some mysterious magnetism at 
work, which is drawing by degrees these two mighty 
nations into closer contact. Napoleon, we know, pro- 
phesied that the world, ere long, would be either 
Cossack or Republican. It seems as if it would first be 
pretty equally shared between these two giant powers. 
—Lady E. S. Wortley’s Travels in the United 
States in 1846-50. 
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| forth, if it be likely to pay, a Life and Correspon- | exclaimed—“ What! M. Rousseau! these berries 
Tue auctioneer and his myrmidons are at work | 


| are poisonous:” whereon Jean Jacques fell to and 


in the Paris residence of the author of Notre | “better,” at least otherwise “in France.” When | soundly rated poor Bovier for not warning him of 
Dame, and the quondam “Peer of France,” in | the funeral service has been performed in some the peril; and in one of his printed autobiogra- 
exile at Brussels, only waits till the sale of his , church near the residence of the deceased, his | phical rhapsodies, he has introduced the incident 
effects is over, to plant himself on the British, | friends and admirers accompany his remains to. as part of a conspiracy for his destruction. 
and yet semi-natal, soil of Jersey. The loungers the tomb, and then, by one or more of them, a  Bovier’s name was omitted or concealed in Rous- 
and the enthusiasts of Paris, each of them a very | funeral oration is pronounced. The latest Parisian | seau’s version; but some subsequent biographer 


numerous class, have been crowding up Hugo’s | 
stairs, to admire and compete for the works of | 
art which he had been collecting for many years, | 
and there is still left in France poet-worship | 
enough to have immensely enhanced the price of | 
the various little articles of furniture which occu- | 
pied his study. Sic transit gloria mundi! Victor | 
Hugo began with royalism, and his first poetical 
piece, as he has often of late years been re- | 
proached, was a eulogy on the murdered Duke | 
de Berri. Louis Philippe made him a peer; and | 
after the February of 1848, he was a foremost | 
leader of the movement party. And now the | 
sphere of his ambitious activity will be restricted | 
to the island of Jersey! 
Hugo more than once was a candidate for an 
academic /auteuil, but his literary audacity pre- | 
cluded his admittance into the cool and classical | 
corporation which pretends to be the House of | 
Lords of French literature, and on the occasion of | 
one of Hugo’s candidatures he was rejected for a | 
M. Dupaty, unknown to European fame, and not | 
very celebrated in his own country. Dupaty had | 
been a midshipman during the first Revolution, 
and his bluff, frank, jovial character gained him 
an acceptance in Parisian literary circles which 
could never have been due to his operas and vau- | 
devilles, or even the more serious poetry of the | 
old school which he occasionally perpetrated. He | 
died lately, and the reception of his successor in | 
the Academy, M. Alfred de Musset, took place a | 
day or two before the opening of the present | 
month, The “little temple of the Institute” pre- | 
sented quite a gay appearance, the Parisian fair | 
of all ranks crowding to the ceremony, which 
consisted as usual of a panegyric on the dead | 
academician by his successor, and another on the 
latter, by an academician of standing, who was 
on this occasion the grave and critical Nisard. 
M. Alfred de Musset’s reputation is much greater | 
than the size of his collective works, which a 
single volume of moderate thickness would easily 
comprise. A few short nouvelles, a few poems of | 
no great merit, and a series of drawing-room | 
dramas called Proverbes, constitute de Musset’s | 
whole claims to a seat in the Academy. But 
then he is aman of good connections, can. tell 
who his grandfather was, and the very pettiness 
of his literary achievements renders him a safe 
colleague. Certainly the most arduous intellec- 
tual task that has yet been laid on him was his 
enforced panegyric on Dupaty, of which, how- | 
ever, he acquitted himself very tolerably, with all | 
the better grace that the deceased academician | 
was a descendant of the celebrated President 
Dupaty, and thus De Musset, though he was not | 
personally acquainted with the sailor-vaudevillist | 
could talk of the friendship which existed between | 
their ancestors. Nisard, in reply, was professorial 
and blandly severe in reviewing the literary | 
career of his “ young friend ”—taking him to task | 
for his early imitations of Byron’s Don Juan. | 
Nisard is a man of sense and acumen, and his | 
criticisms on contemporary French writers, | 
originally written for Zhe London and West- 
minster Review, when under the management of 
Mr. J. 8. Mill, and translated into it from time 
to time, are amongst the most favourable speci- 
mens of recent French criticism. In them, he 
was extremely severe on Lamartine and Victor 
Hugo, and now he had to praise M. Alfred de 
Musset! And the latter had, with a serious face, 
to read an hour-long eulogium on poor Dupaty! | 
The incongruity and absurdity of the proceeding | 
has been much commented on, and a cry has been | 
raised for the abolition or modification of this | 
initiatory ceremony. , 
These public exhibitions, however, are suited | 
to the genius of the French, and are performed | 
by them with as much graceful sincerity as the 
circumstances admit of. With us, when a man 
of literary note dies, his only funeral celebration | 
isa paragraph in one of the newspapers, and a | 


niche in the obituary of The Gentleman’s Magazine, | 
has sent | 


” 


until some “enterprising publisher 


literary recipient of this honour was, within the 
last week or two, poor Eugéne Burnouf, the 
well-known Oriental scholar, of whom France 
was proud as of a worthy successor of De Sacy, 
Remusat, and Letronne. Burnouf had just 
finished, before his last illness, a laborious His- 
tory of Budhism, and his long labours as a 
Sanscrit Professor, and in connection with the 
Zendavesta and Indo-Persian research in general, 
had just been crowned by his appointment to the 
Secretaryship of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
M. de Wailly, on the part of the Academy, and 
M. Barthelemy de St. Hilaire, on the part of the 
College of France, pronounced the funeral ora- 
tions. Since the ceremony, this M. de St. Hilaire 
has refused to take the oath of allegiance, and 
has resigned his philosophical chair, his studies in 
connection with which, he says, in the rather 
touching letter which announces his resolve to 
the Minister, have “taught him to prefer moral 
to material welfare.” 


Michelet’s and Quinet’s forced abdication of 
their Professorships is an event of some months 
ago, and now another deprivation has been in- 
flicted on the former; for, in refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance to the new powers, he has had 
to resign his cherished official post of “Chief of 
the Historical Section at the National Archives,” 
a kind of magnified Keepership of the Records. 
Intellectually, he will suffer by the change, for he 
was ardently devoted to the duties, the discharge of 
which familiarized him with new materials for his 
unfinished History of France. But as, although 
advanced in years, he lately, like General 


| Cavaignac, married a rich young lady, he will 


not be reduced to penury. His friend and ex- 
colleague, Quinet, too, has “led to the hymeneal 
altar” a lady who, although from Wallachia, is 


| said to be highly accomplished, and the pair are 


to migrate to the freedom of the American States. 
George Sand, in spite of prophecies and intima- 
tions to the contrary, is still at large, and has 
lately contributed to JZ’Zllustration a pretty 


| little essay on the elements of Italian comedy, | 


chiefly as a vehicle for some graceful and in- 


| genious illustrations by her son Maurice, who | 


promises to be the clever son of a clever mother. 
And Proudhon, the vociferous Proudhon, has left 
prison, his term of captivity having expired. 
Proudhon, too, has a rich wife, in spite of his 
theory that “ Property is theft.” If he stay in 
France, ke will not be long in visiting prison 
again. M. Thiers, the defender of property, as 
Proudhon was its assailant—M. Thiers, with all 


| his Conservatism, may not remain in his beloved 


Paris. He is now in Italy, “for the seventh 
time,” the newspapers say, and busy, or pretend- 
ing to be busy, with a “ History of Civilisation,” 


| which the little gentleman affirms has been occupy- 


ing his colossal mind these thirty years and more. 

It is not long since we announced a newly- 
discovered work by Jean Jacques Rousseau, and 
now there comes a new contribution to his 
biography, although only to three months of it, 


| the origin of which is rather curious. It is the 


first of a series of works intended to gratify the 
biographical instinct of the age, under the title: 


| Particularites inconnues sur quelques personnages des 


dix-huitiéme et dix-neuviéme siécle, edited by a M. 
Ducoin, and is entitled Trois mois de la vie de 


| Jean Jacques Rousseau—the three months being 


the July, August, and September of 1768. They 
were passed by Jean Jacques at Grenoble rather 
placidly, chiefly in botanising excursions in the 
neighbourhood. He had a worshipper, too, a 
provincial lawyer of the place, one Bovier, who 
hung about the philosopher in-doors and out- 
doors in silent rapture, seldom daring to open his 
lips. In the course of an excursion one hot 
summer-noon, Rousseau stopped in their walk, 
attracted by an unknown kind of berry which 
was ripening ona shrub, and in his usual rash 
way began to pluck and eat them; Bovier stand- 
ing by in mute wonder, not uttering a syllable. 
Up came some friends, who, surveying the scene, 


in anger and agony of mind, wrote out an im- 

mense MS. defence and exculpation of himself, 

which is, in fact, a minute history of Rousseau, and 
| his own connection with him during the period 
| aforesaid. ‘This has been now unearthed from 
| mouldy repositories, and conveyed into clear type, 
| and clear language as well; for Bovier was but 
little of a scholar. It contains many curious 
traits of Jean Jacques, and commends itself to his 
French admirers—still a numerous class. 

Charles Benard has just sent forth the fifth and 
closing volume of his French translation of 
Hegel’s Esthetics. The publication of so abstruse 
a work is honourable to France; and, really, 
in the face of repeated phenomena of this kind 
| would it not be well to give up charging our 
| neighbours across the channel with intellectual 
| frivolity. Hegel passes for being the most in- 
| comprehensible of the German philosophers of 
the last 100 years, and many of his books are 
| cloudy enough; the purely theoretical and specu- 
lative portion of his Esthetics being to the 
English student as cloudy as anything he has 
written. But its historical and concrete portions 
are not only intelligible, but interesting, and the 
inquirer into art will be specially delighted with 
his ingenious and informing disquisitions on the 
functions and influences of the various fine arts, 
as determined by the media through which they 
work. Hegel’s deliverances on this topic form a 
worthy close to the long course of elaboration 
which it has received from German thinkers, 
since Lessing, in his Laocoon, opened it up by his 
lucid, consequent, and admirable definition of the 
limits of poetry and painting. 

To an abstruse German philosopher, an intro- 
duction of his speeulations to France is a sort of 
monument or memorial of his worth; but it is a 
literal and not a metaphorical monument that 
Johann Miller has been receiving in Germany. 
On the 29th of May, the anniversary of the day 
| of his death in 1809, and a hundred years after 
his birth (at Schafthausen in 1752), the monument 
| ordered for him by the ex-King of Bavaria was 
erected in the churchyard of Cassel, where he lies 
buried. It is a noble piece of art with allegorical 
figures of Justice and History, and with a German 
inscription to this effect: —“ What Thucydides in 
Hellas, Tacitus in Rome, that was he to his 
Fatherland.” In Germany the memory of Miiller, 
as a man, suffers some slight obscuration from 
his too ready junction with its French invaders. 
But the merits of his Swiss history have not 
been depreciated by time, and perhaps to him, 
more than to any other, should be ascribed the 
origin of that “new historical school” of which 
so much has been said and written of late years. 
The pictorial vivacity and directness of Miuller’s 
| style in that chronicle of the sturdy heroes of his 
| fatherland have more deeply influenced French 
| and English writers, than those of Germany, 
| where historians, unrivalled in research and con- 
| structive suggestiveness, are in style either con- 
| fused and rugged, or merely flowing and polished. 

But the immense mass of new material which 
| they have accumulated may give employment for 
| centuries to the historical artist, and already it 
seems as if quarrying were at last to be succeeded 
by architecture. Thus, Diincker in his newly- 
published first volume of a terse and excellent 
Geschichte des Alterthums, has admirably availed 
himself of more and less recent researches to form 
a spirited synopsis of the history of the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians and Hebrews — that of 
the latter down to the era of the Babylonish 
captivity. Instead of that intolerable prolixity 
which used to characterize the Germans,—Gorres, 
for instance, after lecturing for six months on 
Universal History, having got no further than 
the Deluge!—Diincker is brief, clear, expressive, 
and his delineations of geographical peculiarities 
in their relations to the social and mental 
development of those early peoples have the 
flowing vividness of poetry. 


| incautiously published it. Upon which poor Bovier, 
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When a biographical history of modern female 
authorship comes to be written, the German lady 
who makes herself known under the monosyllabic 
pseudonym of “Talvi,” might be the theme for 
a very interesting chapter. Caroline von Jacob, 
the daughter of a German professor (whose ele- 
mentary Greek and Latin reading-books are 
widely known in this country), at the age when 
most young ladies are palpitating at the thoughts 
of “coming out,” had already been the first to 
translate into a language of western Europe, and 
thus introduce to the notice of cultivated Ger- 
many, specimens of that simple and beautiful 
Servian poetry which delighted the declining 
years of Goethe. Among the students who 
resided under her father’s roof, was a young 
American of the name of Robinson, destined for 
the ministry, and whose Biblical Researches in 
Palestine have since made him known to scholars 
throughout the Christian world. Married when 
quite young to this gentleman, Caroline migrated 
with him to America, and has contributed to the 
chief review of the States, The North American, 
some of its most eloquent and elegant prose, 
chiefly on her favourite subject, the popular 
poetry of the Slavonic nations, which has grown 
to be, chiefly through her early stimulus, a matter 
of such general literary interest. Besides 
elaborate works in this department, she has 
written a History of the Colonization of New England, 
which has been translated into English. And we 
see announced as in the German press, an 
attempt by her in a hitherto untried section of 
literature— fiction. The subject is one rather 
piquing to curiosity—being Heloise-—Abelard’s 
Heloise. Literary novels, novels of which literary 
notabilities are the heroes and heroines, are rife 
enough in these days; but the figures selected are 
generally from a comparatively recent period; 
and though the researches of Cousin and others 
have brought to light, in most of its details, the 
true story of that memorable pair; we are curious 
to see what Mrs. Robinson, or Frau Talvi, has 
made of an epoch and a scenery apparently so 
little suitable for treatment by the novelist. 


Germany indeed seems destined to powerfully 
influence the intellectual development of the 
United States. For the swarms of German 
emigrants who have poured and are pouring 
into the States preserve in an English-speak- 
ing land the use of their native language with a 
singular tenacity. Some interesting statistical 
information in connection with this has recently 
been furnished by a German bookseller of the name 
of Gerhard, and we may cull a few facts from the 
summary of it given in a recent number of the 
Berlin Magazin fir die Literatur des Auslandes, 
There are in the United States 79 German 
bookselling establishments, 97 printing offices, 
and 152 German periodicals in course of pub- 
lication. The booksellers and printing offices are 
naturally distributed in proportion to the number 
of German settlers in the various States. Thus to 
Pennsylvania, whither under Penn himself there 
migrated so large a number of Mennonites from 
the Rhine and agriculturists from Swabia, there 
belong 35 out of the 97 printing offices, and 47 out 
of the 152 periodicals. There are few German 
books printed in the States, the chief publishers of 
Germany having agents in the principal towns, 
“New York alone furnishing custom to nine 
Ger. an booksellers. The printing offices are 
ch fl; occupied in turning out newspapers and 
pericdicals—of the whole 152, 27 being daily, and 
101, weekly publications, 13 of them are con- 
servative, 90 progressive, 12 neutral, 2 com- 
munistic, 5 ultramontane, 1 methodistic and so 
on. Herr Gerhard concludes his statistics with 
the following expression of patriotic hope:— 
“German culture and German science—and the 
bookseller is the merchantman ot science— have 
still a lofty mission to fulfil in America. First 
when the scientific spirit of Germany shall be 
wedded to the marvellously practical tendency of 
the Americans—when German culture shall have 
ennobled the striving of Yankeedom for material 
wealth—when German customs shall have kindled 
the joyful light of the Christmas tree in the 
gloomy parlours of the Americans—when true, 
German devoutness—that pure, genuine, child- 
likereligion of the heart—shall have torn the mask 
from the face of the joyless Pietism as from that 
of the egotistic Atheism which are still striving 
for supremacy in America—and shall have placed 
upon the altar love to God and to our fellow-men 
as the one and only aim of all religions—then 
first will the American Union, that land so great 
and already so fortunate in its political insti- 
tutions, its situation, its strength, its natural 
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productions, its mineral riches, its magnificent 
commerce and flourishing trade—then first will 
it become what the wisdom of the Creator seems 
to have destined it to be:—A home of perfect 
happiness and the Paradise of the earth.” 
Sentences which recall the more calm but not 
less intrinsically enthusiastic expressions in which 
Goethe, toward the close of his life, predicted that 
the dissensions of English society would be finally 
stilled by the gradual formation and action of a 
tranquil association of ———Philo-Germans. 

The last we had heard of the chief sage of 
America, Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, was that 
te had been delivering in the “ Broadway Taber- 
nacle,” New York, a course of “People’s Lectures” 
on things in general. The serene philosopher 
has returned to Concord, and very lately has been 
publicly welcoming there no other a person than 
Kossuth. The speeches on both sides were re- 
ported in the newspapers, and nothing could be 
finer than the compliments which passed between 
the Concord Sage and the Hungarian Revolu- 
tionist. The latter had the names of Emerson’s 
chief lucubrations at his fingers’ ends; and 
besought the analyst of “ Nature” and of “ Spiri- 
tual Law” to apply his calm intelligence in 
persuading the Yankees to adopt the doctrine of 
intervention in the affairs of Europe! 








France. 


Dante, Michel Ange, Machiavel. 
CALEMARD DE LAFEYETTE. 
1852. 

Wirxovct containing much that is new, without 

any very great originality or power, with a good 

portion of inflation and pomposity, & /a Drxon, 
the present work has its merits. It puts, ina 
pleasing narrative form, the history of three of 
the mightiest men of old, men of renown. The 
author lias collected all that is clear, distinct, and 
sensible relative to them, and given it in brief 
space. It is his generalities that are weak, from 
too much aiming at sublimity. Seeking to be 

Miltonic, he becomes bombastic. His preliminary 

sketch of what poetry is and means illustrates 

this forcibly. We prefer, however, quoting pas- 
sages more creditable to the writer. Speaking of 

Brunetro, the teacher of Dante, he gives us an 

account of 


THE YOUTH AND EDUCATION OF DANTE. 


It is not a spectacle without grandeur to behold these 
masters devoting in the morning that genius and talent 
which was to weigh heavily in the evening in the 
councils of the state, to the education of youth. These 
men of patriotic worth nobly comprehended that when 
they had attended to the present in the affairs of the 
state, there remained a great duty—that of sowing the 
seeds which were to produce future illustrations among 
those generations which are the soul of the future. 
Thus did Brunetto Latini with Dante, and thus was 
Marcello Virgilio Adriani with Machiavelli. Brunetto, 
Adriani, men of superior abilities, invested each in their 
time with the same high functions, directed public 
affairs, scattered science upon their contemporaries in 
their works, and desired besides to enrich, in their 
lessons, youthful intelligence, to create, in the regions of 
thought, an heir to their most precocious patrimony. 
Let us be sincere and just: if the Tesoretta had, as we 
think, very little share in the inspiration of the Divine 
Comedy, it is not the same with the teaching of Latini. 
Without the affectionate and prodigal zeal of the 
master, the disciple would not have carried universality 
to a height which terrifies like an abyss. But it is 
now the glory of the first not to have been unworthy of 
the second. If Brunetto was an illustrious and wise 
man, the child was to be Dante. The noble pupil 
seconded valiantly indefatigable and generous efforts. 
Thus, science and arts, philosophy, theology, history, 
mythology, mathematics, languages, astronomy, music, 
dancing, grammar, and even writing, which, before the 
invention of printing, had an importance that new 
people couid not understand, he learned—he knew all; 
he succeeded, he excelled, in all. At Padua, at Cremona, 
at Bologna, at Naples, in France later, and even in 
England. To Oxford, say some, he went to complete that 
vast harvest of learning and study, where Brunetto 
Latini had already poured out his rich bovty. If we 
insist resolutely on the immense value of the scientific 
conquests of Alighieri, it is because it is one of the 
most marked features of his colossal figure. Without 
this snperiority in omni re scibili ; without this infal- 
libility—relative, it is true, and restricted within the 
horizon of his day, great as the poet might have been 
by invention, by expression, by sentiment, as well as by 
the anthority of his creative genius over language, he 
would not have been the Dante we admire; he would 
not have been the oracle of Platonism before the 
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renaissance, the venerated dictator of his ideal republic, 
the mystical and sovereign theologian, the pontiff of his 
church and his philosophy; and that haughty head, 
that austere and glorious forehead, which Raphael 
causes to tower above learned men, prelates and popes, 
in the immortal dispute of the Holy Sacrament, would 
not represent to the whole intellectual world the proud, 
absolute and all powerful symbol, the almost exag- 
gerated but living personification, with eagle eye and 
words of fire, of the middle age. 


M. ve Lareyetrte’s analysis of the Divine 
Comedy, with lengthy specimens, is clever and 
pleasing. 

From the life of MacHIAVELLI, a very energetic 
and just sketch of this great and powerful genius, 
we extract 

MACHIAVELLI AND CESAR BORGIA. 

It was in 1502 that took place his first embassy to 
Cesar Borgia. His duty in appearance was to tighten 
the bond of amity between the republic and this 
abominable, but intrepid, bandit, who more than once 
dreamed of uniting Italy beneath the yoke of his dagger. 
In reality, Florence wished to study this man, to weigh 
if there were more profit to be gained by caressing his 
strength than being indignant at his crimes, or to judge 
if it were not better to see in him the well-beloved son 
of the Vicar of God, or the rejected soldier of hell. 
Cesar Borgia, scrutinized by Machiavelli, is one of the 
ost curious scenes which diplomacy ever furnished to 
history. Better certainly tohave been Tacitus in the 
intimacy of Tiberius; but if it be true to say that we 
should wish, in presence of this man, more anger and 
indignation in his heart, we cannot desire him more 
firmness and irresistible penetration of mind. Borgia 
received the Florentine affectionately; one of the two 
remained a sealed book for the other, and that was not 
the Prince. At that very moment, Cesar was about to 
accomplish one of the darkest deeds of his war without 
a name; he had an old account of treachery to settle 
with some old captain who served under him. He 
often spoke of the affair to the envoy of Florence, but 
without coming to any conclusion, and Machiavelli, on 
his side, kept his government informed of these conver- 
sations, without being positively certain of any particular 
catastrophe. But if the government had asked his 
intimate conviction as to the issue of the drama, he 
would have said: Cesar will strangle or stab those men 
bold enough to have dared to betray him, mad enough 
to trust to his word when he has pardoned. Borgia, in 
fact, took the law into his own hand, and the day he 
held out his hands to his old friends, that day he killed 
them. 


The following is a specimen of the sketch of 
MicHEL-ANGELO; and a very creditable specimen: 


The impetuous Jules II. had just ascended the 
pontifical throne. He had known Michel- Angelo at 
Florence: these two strong, rude, and proud natures 
were bound to suit each other, because they could 
understand each other. Sovereigns of irresistible will 
love opposition. The rarity of the event astonishes 
them; the audacity suits them. The Pope sent for the 
sculptor. The genius of art placed in juxta-position at 
a fortunate moment two thoughts which were capable 
of great things; it was a very battle between them, their 
arms being vast projects and gigantic plans. With a 
breath they raised a colossus; with a word they created 
forests of statues and impossible churches. It was 
magnificent—too magnificent: it was necessary to 
lower their ideas. Whatever his power, and however 
vast his genius, Michel-Angelo had but two arms; his 
soul would have animated three worlds; but his hand 
met with limits of which his thoughts knew nothing. 
At last, from the chaos of splendid projects, there 
came a beginning. The beginning desired by the 
pontiff was his own tomb. “A tomb such as no 
sovereign of the earth dares to dream of,” said he to 
Michel-Angelo; “a tomb worthy of Jules II., and of 
Buonarroti.” 

“Tt will be dear,” said the artist, after having re- 
flected and seen in his mind’s eye an epopee of marble 
for the pantheon of one man. 

“ How much, then?” 

“ A hundred thousand crowns, at least.” 

“ Two hundred thousand, and to work.” 


We must give M. Lareyerre the credit of 
telling the whole story of MicuEeL-ANGELO with 
great vivacity, and in a style which will most 
certainly please. 








Italy. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Rome, May 19th, 1852. 
My report respecting the want of patronage for art 
during the present year in Rome, has been already, I 
am glad to find, in a great degree practically refuted 





within the interval since I wrote last. The visit of the 
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two Grand Dukes of Russia (Nicholas and Michael) 
brought, as well as a revival of gaieties, profitable 
encouragement to talent and to commerce, after those 
influences that more or less benefit and rouse the pre- 
vailing inertness of this “Eternal City” during the 
autumn and winter of every year, had fallen into the 
state of periodical decline. These young Princes were 
not received with the public festivities which had been 
expected, owing to the fact that their position, as 
simply the children, but not heirs, of imperial power, is 
not considered by the Papal Court to entitle to such 
extraordinary honours, though, of course, to every 
becoming attention. The illumination of the Colosseum 
by Bengal fire, on a night which, being moonless and 
cloudless, allowed the effect of that unique display to 
be enhanced, was the only public spectacle given for 
their entertainment; and that has been frequently seen 
during late years (especially connected with political 
rejoicings) invested with a splendour far surpassing 
what was witnessed on this last occasion. Still the 
effect, as developed by those sublimely towering ruins 
in the broad glare, first of red, then blue, light, that 
displayed every projection and recess more clearly than 
the noonday sun, was highly impressive, and to one 
who had never witnessed a similar spectacle before, 
might have appeared unsurpassable. Hardly less so 
was the illumination of that side of the Capitoline 
Palace, resting on the substructure of the ancient 
Tabularia t!:at overlooks the Forum, with the whole 
area where the excavations have laid bare its original 
level, just beneath the Capitol, at a depth of about 
twenty feet below the superficies where passengers walk 
and drive over the actual “Campo Vaccino”—cow 
Jield—as modern usage has degraded the designation of 
that famed site: this area, including the Ditch of 
Severus, the Temple of Jupiter Tonans and that of 
Fortune, illumined by the lurid, steadily-glaring 
Bengal light, presented, against the back-ground of 
total darkness, a most striking and mysteriously beautiful 
scene; you might have fancied that group of stateliest 
ruins had been suddenly irradiated from within by 
powers of magic, and whoever remembers the spot may 
conceive much better than I can describe this moment. 
Their Royal Highnesses of the North accomplished, of 
course, the whole round of sight-seeing during their 
stay of eight days, and very ennuyés, 1 thought, they 
looked, their countenances being characterized by a great 
deal of hauteur, redeemed (such was my impression at 
least) by very little nobility. What they did over and 
above this was more creditable to themselves and 
more beneficial to others, two mornings of their 
sojourn being spent in visiting the studios of the most 
distinguished artists (principally the sculptors) estab- 
lished here, to several of whom they gave commissions 
on a liberal scale, their guide in this, as in all their 
peregrinations, being the distinguished archeologist 
Visconti, nephew to the Eunio Visconti, whose writings 
on art and antiquity have long become classical. They 
were, as may be taken for granted, conducted, among 
the first, to the studio of Tenerani, Italy’s greatest 
sculptor, but to him, as I learnt with surprise, no com- 
mission was given, though their father, the Emperor, 
has ordered several of his works, and their sister, the 
Princess Mary, is the subject of one of his most beautiful 
portrait statues. The greatest works of Tenerani have 
been executed within the last ten or twelve years; he is 
@ native of Carrara, and arrived first in Rome in 1815, 
at a time when Canova had, with princely munificence 
and generous devotion to the interests of his art, estab- 
lished annual competitions in sculpture, with a liberal 
prize to the successful artist. For this year the 
theme chosen was “ the Resurrection,” and the young 
Tenerani presented an essay whose superiority was at 
once acknowledged and rewarded amidst the plaudits 
of Rome. Thorwaldsen invited him to become his 
associate and assistant, and these two gifted men 
remained together, rather, it is said, in the relations of 
father and son, than of master and pupil, for many 
years, only finally separated hy death. Public duties 
have, in some degree, called the attention of Tenerani 
away from his art in late years, whilst political troubles 
have proved prejudicial to him alike with all similarly 
occupied here; he has been appointed member of the 
Council of State, one of the few institutions of Pius EX. 
which has been reintegrated (with modifications indeed) 
since the restoration of his Holiness; and on the initia- 
tion of another administrative reform —the new 
Municipal Body—in the year 1847, Tenerani became a 
member of this also, as worthily representing the general 
interests of Italian art; this office he has lately resigned, 
but still retains that of State Conncillor. The most 
important undertaking he is now engaged on is the 
monument to a nobleman who held an office of govern- 
ment at Ferrara, where it is to be erected in the Campo 
Santo, whose architectural embellishments, of a magni- 
ficent character, were in progress, though not entirely 
modern, when I visited that city a year ago. The 
portrait statue Tenerani has finished for this is colossal, 
and seated; the countenance of ruch intellect; and the 





two allegoric female figures, to be placed laterally, 
represent Public Administration and Prudence, being of 
the heroic size (about eight feet): the former holds a 
helm, resting against the limbs, and in one hand a 
volume of laws; the latter is in an attitude of profound 
thought, the head slightly bent forward and resting on 
one hand that touches the chin, whilst the symbolic 
serpent coils at her feet. There is, particularly in the 
last figure, an intellectual, idealised character finely 
appropriate to the personified attribute, and which pro- 
claims at once the exalted genius of the creating artist; 
in both the draperies are, as with all Tenerani’s statues, 
remarkable for dignity and classic simplicity, the fea- 
tures noble and full of that calmly earnest expression 
that suits the abstract character of the subjects. 
Indeed, in this sculptor’s works, generally, it strikes me 
that there is, more than in almost any other of modern 
art, that peculiar power of embodying the intellectually 
abstract, the enduring and ideally true, which assuredly 
belongs to, may we not say is, the grand essential requi- 
site of high art in this province? I looked with new 
interest on one of his smaller figures, commissioned by 
Rachel, expecting to find that one, who so admirably 
reproduces the gesture and style of antique statuary in 
her own person, would prove more than an ordinary 
connoisseur : it is a repetition of a monumental group 
(about two feet high), allowing of no tragic dignity, 
and essentially Christian in feeling, a Guardian Angel 
with a little child, which is not guided by, but uncon- 
sciously sporting at the feet of, its celestial protector, 
and gathering flowers—a touching and poetic idea. In 
the conception of the angelic form, Tenerani has, in my 
conviction (supported by the judgment of many, perhaps 
all, who have seen his productions in this line), surpassed 
whatever has been yet accomplished in Christian sculp- 
ture. His “ Angel of the Resurrection,” on a monument 
lately erected in the principal Dominican Church here, 
has a sublimity hardly to be described. It is a colossal 
figure, seated above the sarcophagus, with a trumpet 
held across the lap, the face intently gazing upward 
as in expectancy of the signal to blow that blast at which 
the graves shall give up their dead; the might of a 
divine agent is combined with the serenity of angelic 
holiness, and on that upturned countenance, that seems 
marked with the spirit of adoring expectation to 
which the ages of human existence are as one day, 
there is an expression that fills with awe—the language 
of poetry would be required worthily to describe this 
figure, and the profound impression it leaves; and a 
passage occurs to me as appropriate, referring to a 
similar personality in a vision: 
His eyes were dreadful, for you saw 
That they saw God.* 


This monument is to the Duchess Lante, whose figure 
recumbent, in high relief, is represented below, and with 
much of tender matronly dignity. I saw on my last 
visit to Tenerani’s studio a figure of miniature size, the 
first sketch for a statue contemplated—but though a 
sketch, only a striking resemblance of the unfortunate 
Count Rossi, to be executed for the Prince Massino, the 
friend, as was Tenerani himself, of that distinguished 
victim. 

Biendimé (an Italian of French origin), is a sculptor, 
whose name stands high here, and whose studio is 
always full of works; he does not appear to me, how- 
ever, among the first, and I believe this is the general 
view as to his merits, notwithstanding the extensive 
patronage he has received. To him the Grand Dukes 
gave a commission for a group, just finished, which he 
calls (not appropriately), the “ harmony of matrimonial 
affection,” and which seems, at first sight, nothing else 
than a Venus with Cupid sleeping on her knees, the 
mother’s form reclining, the upper part made to hold a 
lyre in one hand, while she gazes tenderly on the winged 
child laid across her lap; as generally in the female 
figures of this sculptor, there is much anatomic 
beauty, and grace of motif; but no very high expression. 
His favourite subjects are Bacchantes, nymphs and 
children; and he also has a group of a Guardian Angel, 
larger than life, with a child—a gracious and dignified 
figure, but partaking more (as seems to me the case 
with many of Biendimé’s works), of the picturesque 
than the sculpturesque (if such a word may be allowed.) 
He has executed a bust of the Emperor of Russia, that 
might be taken as a model of heroic beauty; if resem- 
bling this, Nicholas must, indeed, be superior in look 
to his sons; a crown of laurel was added by the sculptor 
after it had been otherwise finished, but on seeing this 
the Emperor objected, saying, that the laurel did not 
yet pertain to him, and consequently the marble sent to 
St. Petersburg was without that accessory, other copies 
are to be seen in the studio, still possessing it. 

The sculptor who received most commissions from 
the Grand Dukes, it is reported to the amount of 8000 
scudi, was Benzoni, at whose studio their visit gave rise 
to an interesting scene. Benzoni, who is a man in the 
vigour of life, certainly of hig! powers, indefatigably 
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energetic, and remarkable for the enthusiasm with 
which he dedicates his whole existence to his art, has 
executed, in voluntary tribute of gratitude, a monument 
to the benefactor to whom he owes, immediately at least, 
all his success in life and introduction to the path of 
distinction; that excellent man was a native of Brescia, 
who, having no family, appropriated a great amount of 
his fortune to the relief of others, and having been 
struck by something remarkable in Benzoni, then a 
friendless child of the humblest class, raised him from 
poverty and the sordid occupations which would have 
been his lot, placed him in an educational establishment, 
with opportunity for the study of the art to which he 
had a vocation, and finally sent him to Rome. The 
monumental group represents a venerable man, wrapped 
in a long vestment, raising by the hand a little naked 
child, and pointing to the implements of artistic toil that 
lie there. In explaining this, Benzoni tells his own story 
with affecting simplicity, and by this narrative so 
delighted his royal visitors that one of them embraced 
him with enthusiastic expressions of interest, declaring 
he should never forget it, and that the sculptor should 
never want a friend at the court of St. Petersburg. 
The number of Benzoni’s works, considering his age, 
is extraordinary, and when you hear him describe his 
mode of life, his entire renunciation of every pleasure, 
save in his art, with so much naiveté, such perfect, 
almost rustic, simplicity of manners, a respectful interest 
is naturally awakened—I felt inclined after listening to 
him to say within myself, sic itur ad astra. One of 
his best pieces may be remembered in England, having 
been at the Great Exhibition, “Cupid and Psyche,” 
at the moment when, after restoring her to life, he takes 
from her the vase of magic essences, to bear it to Venus; 
and, as the subject is here treated, Psyche caressingly 
clings to him, endeavouring to obtain back the vase 
which she believes herself bound to take charge of. The 
group has exquisite gracefulness, and the buoyantly 
elastic figure of Cupid, as he raises the vase beyond the 
reach of Psyche, with a mixture of tenderness and 
playful exultation, could hardly, I think, be surpassed 
in its peculiar expressions and pose. This is the 
only moment in the story that had never, I believe, 
been treated before in sculpture, and Benzoni has repeated 
his group three times, having now to reproduce it again 
for the Grand Dukes. He is remarkable for the 
originality of invention that passes beyond the more 
beaten tracks of sculpture, and in every province— 
historic, monumental, mythologic, scriptural—some 
creation of his chisel is to be seen, as instances of which 
versatility I may mention, “ Diane setting out for the 
Chase,” “ Cupid hiding under a bear-skin to shoot his 
darts unseen,” “ Achilles with the body of Patroclus,” 
ideal busts of the Seasons (very beautiful), “ Pope Pius 
V. returning thanks in a rapture of devotion on learn- 
ing of the victory at Lepanto” (a very striking figure, 
colossal, done for a church at Milan), “the Virgin, when 
a child, instructed by her mother in the meaning of 
Isaiah’s prophecies,” “ Fidelity, or a female child fallen 
asleep, whilst engaged in wreathing garlands, and 
guarded by her dog” (very pretty and natural.) A 
statue he is now finishing in the clay, “Eve with the 
apple in her hand, and hesitating whether to yield to 
the temptation or not,” is, I think, a work on which his 
repntation will rest rather than any other, the groups of 
Cupid and Psyche excepted. It has the merits alike 
of originality in subject, moral expression powerfully 
conveyed, and beauty of execution. The moment 
chosen, that of hesitation before the act of sin, is 
certainly new to sculpture, and its capability for fine 
illustration has been worthily apprehended in this 
instance. The struggle in the soul of Eve, her longing 
gaze at the forbidden frvit, azd the species of repulsion 
with which, at the same time, she holds it back, the 
arm extended, the head turned towards the coveted 
object, but slightly recciling from it—the expression of 
trouble in the lovely countenance, that indicates the 
admission of some entirely new feelings and wishes into 
the sanctuary of a soul once sinless; all these attributes 
are conveyed with striking appropriateness to the 
subject, and a moral effect that powerfully arrests the 
attention. The artist has imbibed ideas from Milton 
in his conception of the matronly beauty of Eve, which 
is luxuriant, but redeemed from the voluptuous by an 
unmistakable character of unconsciousness, of innocence 
not yet fully awakened to the experience of guilt. Her 
figure is a little above life-size, seated on a rock, whilst, 
beneath, the serpent is coiling upwards from a ground 
carpeted with flowers. 








Mr. Curran once passed through Pill-lane (the 
Billingsgate of Dublin) when he was addressed b 
° Happy Jack,” (a drunken fellow well known there 

ullo, counshellor dear; here’s a mighty fine 
sammon.”” Mr. Curran was not a judge of fish, but he 
understood that, to be good, it should not be limber. 
“Why, Jack, the fish is not stiff!’”? ‘‘No, my jewel,” 
was the reply, “‘no more will you be till you are dead. 
’Tis because the sammon’s alive that ’tis so beautiful 
and limber.” 


—! 
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SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENCE. 
OPTICS. 


Tux DireEcTION OF THE VIBRATIONS OF LIGHT, 
IN A Potarizep Ray.—Professor Haidinger, of 
Vienna, has communicated to the Royal Society his 
reasons for regarding the vibrations ina ray of polarized 
light as being perpendicular to the Eee of polariza- 
tion, in accordance with the views of MM. Fresnel and 
Cauchy, and not in the plane of polarization, as some 
other mathematicians have maintained. He observes 
“my demonstration is founded on the nature of 
dichroitic crystals, as tourmaline, sapphire, &e. Any | 
perfectly homogeneous crystal of this description 
presents two different tints of colours. One of them 
appears in the direction of the axis, as well as in all 
directions perpendicular to it, and it is always polarized 
in a plane passing through the axis; the other tint | 
appears in every azimuth in the directions perpendicular | 
to the axis, and it is polarized in a plane perpendicular 
to the axis. The latter of these colours does not ap- 
pear if the crystal be examined in the direction of the 
axis; if it depend at all on transverse vibrations, all 
vibrations of this kind, whether transverse or per- | 
pendicular to the axis, are at once excluded, and the 
only vibrations that can possibly belong to the colour of | 
the extraordinary ray produced in the crystal, are those 
parallel to the direction of the axis. But agreeably to 
observation the plane of polarization is itself per- 
pendicular to the axis, the vibrations, therefore, take 
place in directions perpendicular to the plane of polar- 


ization 
VOLCANIC PHENOMENA. 


Votcanic Eruption 1N THE SANDWICH 
Istanps.—A very confused and evidently highly- 
coloured account of @ magnificent eruption of Mauna 
Loa (Mouna Roa), in Hawaii, appears in The Poly- 
nestan. According to this statement, the jet of glow- 
ing lava, when it first broke forth through a fissure on 
the north-west side of the mountain, not from the 
old crater, was ascertained by accurate (?) measure- 
ment to be 500 feet in height, and was estimated at 
100 feet in diameter. With a glass at night, and at 
the distance of forty to fifty miles, the play of this jet 
of lava could be distinctly observed. The molten stream 
is said to be a mile in width in many places, and con- 
tinues to advance, filling up ravines of one to three 
hundred feet in depth in its course towards the sea. 
Further and accurate accounts of this vast eruption will 
be looked for with much interest in this country, first, 
as to whether it be the hitherto inactive Mouna Roa 
broken forth, or another crater forming by the volcano 
of Kirauea, which is, however, to the east of the former 
mountain ; secondly, some more definite measurements 
of the lava-jet noe | stream, than those of the above 
statements, which, in spite of the known tremendous 
force exerted by volcanic agency, border too closely on 
the incredible to be accepted without careful inves- 


tigation. 
CHEMISTRY. 


M. Chevreul, the author of the important Traité de | 
Corps Gras, has been presented with the sexennial 
prize of 12,000 francs, for discoveries having the most 
important yt on industry ; a mark of distinction 
instituted by the Marquis d’Argenteuil. M. Chevreul 
has long since reaped the rewards dearest to every 
educated mind, the respect and admiration of his 
compeers, and the knowledge of having essentially 
contributed to the advantage of his fellow men, by 
researches which have created a new branch of industry 
in the introduction of stearine candles, and which have 
so greatly improved the manufacture of soap. It is 
well, however, that labours of a character so directly 
useful, should be singled out for special approbation, 
and there can be but one opinion of the fitness of the 
selection made by M. Dumas and his colleagues, when 
they thus stamped in the most significant manner in 
their power, their estimation of the exact and im- 
portant researches of M. Chevreul. 

THE ALLOTROPISM OF SELENIUM.—Selenium, 
which so closely resembles sulphur in many of its 
properties, exists, like its analogue, in at least two 
allotropic conditions, the circumstances connected with 
which fave been investigated by Dr. Hittorff, who states 
that selenium in its granular state does not fuse at a 
temperature below 423 degrees Fahr. ; and then liquefies 
without previous softening. When gradually cooled 
it passes through various stages of softness, but does 
not completely harden until tne temperature sinks 
below 122° Fahr., and then solidifies without the dis- 
engagement of latent heat. When this fused 
amorphous selenium is exposed for a lengthened period 
to a heat above 186° Fahr. ; but below its fusing point, 
it is converted into crystalline selenium; during which 
transformation, heat is evoked, which was latent in the 
amorphous substance, an observation affording us 
another instance of the influence exercised by the 
presence of heat, latent in an element, to confer upon 
it properties widely differing from those it possesses, 
if the latent heat be abstracted from it. Red selenium, 
which is the form in which this element is obtained, by 

















| decomposing its soluble compounds at common tem- 


perature, is in the amorphous condition; but it readily 
passes into the crystalline state, even by exposure to 
the sun’s rays. In the former state, it is a non-con- 
ductor of electricity, but when crystalline readily 
permits the passage of the clectric current. ‘These 
observations render the resemblances existing between 
the three elements, sulphur, selenium, and phosphorus, 
still more obvious, and strengthens an hypothesis, 
which has been shadowed out, dimly prophetic of 
future discoveries through Allotropism, that several of 
the substances now recognised as simple and distinct 
elements, are really one and the same substance, 
modified and altered in many of its characteristics, by 


various allotropic conditions, a doctrine, which it capable | 


of proof, will completely revolutionize the science of 
chemistry. 
On THE ARTIFICIAL FoRMATION OF MINERALS. 


—To penetrate the hidden processes of Nature, whereby | 


the gems and beautiful crystallized minerals we so 
frequently meet with imbedde 

ee has been the aim of many distinguished 
modern philosophers. But partial success has attended 


their endeavours, and to my thinking for one very good | 


reason, viz., that when a crystalline mineral is not of 
igneous origin, but dependent upon aqueous, atmo- 
spheric, or molecular action or change, that ‘lime is an 
essential element in its production ; a period compared 


with which, the life of man is of a verity but “‘a span | 


long.” By igneous action, various minerals have been 


synthetically obtained in the hearths of iron furnaces, | 


of porcelain furnaces, and in the flame of the oxy- 


hydrogen blowpipe ; the usual condition being, as in the | 


experiments of Ebelmann, that the components of the 
minerals should be held in solution, or at any rate in 


| suspension, by some solvent capable of volatilization 


at intense heats; qualifications especially possessed by 
borax and boracic acid. By such means, felspar, ruby, 
p orm and many aluminous minerals have been 
obtained in a crystalline form. Some few may be 
obtained from their aqueous solutions, as various earthy 
or metallic carbonates, and others again by weak elec- 
trical action. This last natural force is that M. Becquerel 
has availed himself of, with much success, in his inves- 
tigations on this subject. His experiments were com- 
menced in 1845, and his results have just been published, 
from which it appears that he has succeeded in obtaining 


erystallized hydrated oxide of zinc, andalsocrystallized | 
protoxide of lead, by suffering galena (intermixed with | 
blende?) to act on strong and mixed solutions of common | 
salt and sulphate of copper. By this reaction he has | 
obtained, after the expiration of six to seven years, | 


chloride of sodium in cubes, cubic octohedrons, and 
octohedrons ; chloride of lead in cubic and also in 


acicular crystals ; sulphate of lead in cuneiform octo- | 


hedrons exactly resembling the Anglesea mineral ; 


chlorosulphate of lead in acicular crystals; oxychloride | 


of lead in very minute crystals, and amorphous sul- 


phuret of copper ; all which substances coated the lump | 
of galena, giving it the appearance of a specimen from | 


a natural mineral vein. By weak yoltaic arrangements 


this physicist obtained the carbonate of lime and of | 


lead in a crystalline form. These experiments seem to 
show that when one substance is slowly oxidized in 
solutions of others upon which the oxide formed will 


| react, that various insoluble and soluble crystalline 


bodies result from this action; and also, that when 
several complicated double decompositions are induced 
of a very slow and feeble nature, that the result may 
be the formation of many different insoluble crystalline 
compounds, precisely similar to those we meet with in 
many minerals, HERMES, 








ART AND ARTISTS. 





The Art Journal, for June, opens with an engraving 
of a beautiful sculpture group, “The Mother.” The 
engravings, after the pictures in the Vernon Gallery, 
are BricGs’s “ Juliet and the Nurse,” and CALLcotrt's 
“Sea-shore of Holland;” the latter being much better 
engraved than the former. The woodcuts are numerous 
and beautiful. Those which illustrate the works of 
RvYSDAEL are peculiarly good. 








EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HaAvina noticed the more prominent pictures — the 
productions of the men of mark, whose fame is already 
established—we propose now to inspect the works of 
the “ coming men,” who have yet to achieve honour and 
greatness. It is in such, too, that the Exhibition is 
unusually rich. 

There is Mr. Farp, whose Patron and Patroness 
visiting the Village School (No. 474), is full of cha- 
racter, all the boys busy about something, with the one 
fault that they too much resemble each other in feature. 
Mr. H. Pickersciiu’s Romeo and Juliet (No. 
447), is carefully painted, with strict regard to the 
Shaksperian notion of the lovers, S. B. Percy’s 








ed in the cavities of rocks, | 


| Summer is a bit of true English scenery with very rea} 
trees. RANKLEY has presented us with a design 
suggested by Hoon’s Eugene Aram, who stands apart 
during prayer time with a face keenly expressing the 
anguish of his mind. 
I could not share in the childish prayer, 
Nor join in the evening hymn, 
Like a devil of the pit I seemed 
Mid holy cherubin. 

Among the most remarkable pictures by rising men, 
are two groups of Flowers and Fruit, by T. GRoNLAND. 
| Such a profusion of beautiful objects, such a wealth of 
nature's beauties, we have not received from any modern 
artist, and yet is each object depicted as faithfully and 
| minutely alinost as Lance himself could have repre- 
| sented it. We are glad to see BoppinGron in this 

Exhibition, for there is not a more faithful worshipper 
of nature than he. His Cader Jris (No. 446) is a 
delicious picture. CooreERr will not want a successor 
in the art of depicting groups of cattle if Mr. Key1t con- 
| tinues to make the same progress that has marked him 
hitherto. His Sheep (No. 617) are extremely good. 
Nor must we pass unnoticed two very clever 
pictures by HANNAH, The Novel (No. 572), and The 
| Play (No. 573), which will bear close inspection. The 
| countenance of the tiger peeping over his mistress’s 
| Shoulder to catch a sight of the page that is making 
her smile, is a touch of character that shows genius. 
J. Dansy is another of our rapidly rising juniors. His 
| Wicklow Mountains (No. 599) have a genuine atmos- 




















| phere, and he has studied the characters of hills and 
| clouds; they cease under his brush to be conventional 

and become natural. Miss Eviza Goopat's Black- 

berry Pickers (No. 422) gives proof of very considerable 

skill in expression, with much that is commendable in 

the details of the picture. It will bear a close and 
careful inspection. A Fox and Wild Rabbits, by 
ARMFIELD (No. 20), is full of promise. J. How 
LAND's Tombs of the Scaligers, Verona (No. 58), has 
| some fine effects of colour. Mrs. Harrison exhibits 
| several Flower and Fruit pieces, which are among the 
very best productions of modern imitative art.—— 
W. Witt1aMs, in his Scene on the Exe (No. 109), has 
cauglit the very aspect of the place and the true hue of 
an atmosphere that has the double light of sky and sea. 

A delicious picture is W. Lrxton’s Ruins in the 
Appenines (No. 149), and its neighbour, The Thames at 
Bray, by H. Jutsum, bears testimony to the rapid pro- 
gress of that rising artist. Roure’s Fish are always 
| wondrous, and his Last Landed (No. 173) must make 
the angler’s heart leap within him. Mr. Lear's 
| Glimpse of the Fairies (No. 184), is full of fancy; 























| although in his endeavour to join the Pre-Raphaelite 
school he has copied their faults and not their virtues. 
The frightened girl is one of those wooden doll-like bits 
| of angularity and flatness which they are too fond of 
presenting. Yet is the spirit of the entire composition 
admirable and full of poetry. The fays sporting among 
the flowers are exquisite in design and execution.—— 
There is much also to commend in No. 198, Oliver Gold- 
smith reading a manuscript novel to Miss Horneck, by 
T. F. Marsuaty. The half-shrinking, half-pleased, 
half-amused expression of the “ Jessamy Bride,” is 
capital—_—-Among the most promising of the young 
artists is Mr. LINNELL, jun., the son of our great English 
landscape painter, who so well promises to maintain the 
fame of his father, that in our last notice we described, 
as being a production of the elder Liye tt, a beautiful 
picture, that was, in fact, the work of his son. This is 
a gratifying prospect for the lovers of art. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Tue two valuable pictures purchased at the sale of 
the late Marshal Soult’s collection, and at another sale 
in Paris, on account of the trustees of the National 
Gallery at London, have arrived in this country, and 
been safely deposited in that establishment. In 
addition to the vast purchases at Marshal Soult’s sale, 
the administration of the Louvre has, within the last few 
weeks, spent upwards of 2,000/. in the purchaseof works 
by Denner, Vanderneer, Chardin, Vandervelde, Boucher, 
Be‘ivre de Pomponne, and others. A sum of 4,0002 
has been demanded as the annual grant for the purchase 
of pictures by the old masters; but the present corps 
legislatif, which is engaged in examining the budget, 
proposes to increase the amount very considerably. 
The King of Naples has authorized the United States 
minister to cause a large block of the lava of Vesuvius 
to be cut out for the foundation of Washington's 
monument at Washington. His Majesty has also 
authorized the minister to send to New York the con- 
tents of two tombs at Herculaneum. Preston held 
a feast on Monday last, and erected a statue in honour 
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THE CRITIC, 


[June 15, 











of the memory of Sir Robert Peel——Mr. J. H. Foley, 
A.R.A., has received a commission to execute for the 
Houses of Parliament a statue of Selden.——The 
Royal Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts 
in Antwerp has addressed an especial invitation to the 
Artists of England to represent their school at an ap- 
proaching Exhibition in that city. Pictures intended 
for the Exhibition must be shipped the first week in 
July; and it is stated that Mr. Henry Mogford, of 104, 
Denbigh-street, Belgrave-road, is empowered by the 
Society to receive the pictures at the residence of the 
artists, to have them carefully packed—by persons em- 
ployed at the Royal Academy of London—and to see 
them shipped for Antwerp. The Society engages to pay 
all expenses of the conveyance to and fro. As the 
Society intends to apply a portion of its funds to the 
purchase of the works exhibited, artists are invited to 
state the prices which they demand for their pictures. 
Certain gentlemen, who respect the Marquis of 
Lansdowne for his public conduct, have requested him 
to sit for his bust, which they wish to present to him 
as a testimony of respect. Mr. Ward has been em- 
ployed by the Fine Arts Commissioners to decorate the 
Commons corridor in the New Houses of Parliament. 
His subject is “The Execution of the Marquis of 
Montrose.” The Rev. G. A. Poole, in a paper read 
lately before the Northampton Architectural Society, 
stated that at Lincoln the cathedral was kept in con- 
stant repair, and “no single stone was allowed to be 
replaced except by its fac simile.” At York, where also 
constant attention is given to the works, but perhaps 
with less strict surveillance of authority, “one of the 
capitals in the early English arcade in the north 
transept is replaced with a bust of the Duke of Wel- 
lington! ” A subscription has been opened for erect- 
ing a monument to Peter the Hermit at Amiens, his 
native place. The getters-up of it seem to be of 
opinion that every country which took part in the 
Crusades ought to contribute. ‘An elementary school 
in connexion with the Metropolitan School of Ornamental 
Art has just been inaugurated at Westminster, in the 
presence of Mr. Henley, President of the Board of 
Trade, the Dean of St. Paul's, Sir Page Wood, and 
others. 























MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Ar’the fifth concert of the New Philharmonic Society, 
the performance that won the honours of the evening 
was Mendelssohn’s second choral symphony in A, the 
times of every movement of which, under the masterly 
conducting of M. Hector Berlioz, were correctly taken 
for the first time in England. Another work of high 
nsion and more than ordinary ability—and received 
with well-merited applause—was a new concerto in D 
minor, by M. Silas; the brilliant and effective pianoforte 
of which was played with great neatness and effect 
y the composer. M. Berlioz’s overture to Les Franes 
Juges, a grand opera composed for the Academie Royal 
de Musique, in Paris, though never performed; and 
which overture has attained great popularity in the 
chief musical towns on the continent, gained a warm 
and genuine recepticn, which it deserved for its many 
grand points and its very efficient executien by the 
band. M. Berlioz’s orchestral arrangement of Weber's 
Invitation &@ la Valse—a highly ingenious specimen of 
instrumentation—was also liberally applauded and ex- 
tremely well played. Mendelssohn's violin concerto was 
performed by Signor Sivori with the most imposing 
display of executive skill. The-vocalists were M. Fedor, 
Herr Hoelzell and Miss Louisa Pyne, the latter of whom 
sung with admirable feeling a pleasing song from the 
Gnome of Harzburg, an unperformed English opera by 
Mr. Henry Smart. 

The sixth Philharmonic Concert was remarkable 
chiefly for the solo playing of the young violinist, Herr 
Joachim, whose precocious powers have now ripened 
into finished excellence. He performed Mendelssohn's 
violin concerto with great physical power, surpassing 
Volume of sound, and altogether ina-style which showed 
that he has carried executive skill as far as it has ever 
been carried by anybody, with the exception of Paganini. 
In addition to this concerto, he played a fantasia of his 
own, founded on Scottish airs which, though a string of 
enormous difficulties, he overcame with triumphant 
power. The vocal music was somewhat heavy, though 
the singers were Herr Standigl and Madame Clara 
Novello. The concert concluded with Beethoven's fine 
overture to Prometheus, which was played with the 
utmost spirit and precision. The execution was also 
first-rate of Beethoven’s magnificent symphony in C 
minor, and of a MS. overture by Cherubini, while the 
fullest expression was given to the many beauties of 
Spohr’s symphony (No. 2), which was composed for the 
Philharmonic Society more than a quarter of a century 

0. 
The novelty at the third concert of the Quartet 
Association was a new trio, in E flat, by Herr Lueders, 





poser, who took the pianoforte part, was assisted by 
Messieurs Sainton and Piatti. The execution of Herr 
Lueders and his associates did full justice to the work, 
the ideas of which are vigorous and the treatment large 
and natural. The quartet was Beethoven’s in C sharp 
minor, which was admirably performed under the leader- 
ship of M. Sainton. Meslow’s quintet in A minor 
(op. 34), was very finely executed by Messrs. Cooper, 
Sainton, Hill, Piatti and Bottesini, the last-named 
playing the second-violincello part on the double-bass. 
The concert terminated with a new solo on the double- 
bass by Bottesini, whose pre-eminence as a master on 
that difficult instrument is a matter beyond dispute. 

A great impression was made on the very musical 
audience who attended the fourth meeting of the 
Musical Union by the first-rate violin playing of a young 
Bohemian, Herr Laub. In a quartet of Mendelssohn, 
a quintet of Mozart, and one of Beethoven’s sonatas for 
the pianoforte and violin (which he played along with 
his gifted young countrywoman, Mademoiselle Clauss), 
he showed himself a most aceomplished performer, with 
a complete command of his instrument and a remark- 
ably pure und polished style. 

On Thursday, the 29th ult., M. Emile Prudent gave 
his second public concert at Willis’s Rooms. The 
extraordinary talent of the eminent virtuoso attracted 
a most numerous and brilliant audience, among which 
were all the most renowned pianists in London. In the 
first piece, a caprice on La Sonnambula, M. Pradent 
displayed that depth of feeling and dramatic effect 
which on the piano no one but himself can produce. 
The audience demanded an encore, but gave way on 
finding that another fantaisie was almost immediately to 
follow. The second solo, a grand fantaisie on Guillaume 
Tell, was one of the most astonishing feats of mechanism 
on the piano that we ever witnessed. The tour de 
Jorce which completed the finale drew forth unbounded 
expressions of admiration and astonishment from all 
present. M. Prudent then played an original piece, a 
sort of pastorale, entitled “ Villanelle,” which being of a 
very melodious and buoyant character, produces a most 
delightful and invigorating effect. This piece was 
unanimously encored, and the author played in its 
place his celebrated fantaisie on the “Lucia de 
Lammermoor.” Since writing the above, we observe 
that M. Prudent has had the honour of performing 
the last-mentioned piece before Her Majesty, who ex- 
pressed her satisfaction by requesting to have it repeated. 

An annual benefit entertainment of much grandeur 
and extent, and with a well-varied programme, was given 
by Mrs. Anderson, pianist to Her Majesty, in the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, the 2nd instant, in Covent Garden 
Theatre, with the aid of all the Royal Italian Opera 
singers, including the chorus and the orchestra, with 
M. Costa at its head. Owing to a severe accident to 
one of her fingers, from which she has been suffering 
for many months past, Mrs. Anderson was prevented 
from playing a solo; but her niece and pupil, Miss 
Anderson Kirkham, a distinguished yonng pianist, sup- 
plied her place very efficiently, and played, from memory, 
the very difficult concerto in G@ minor of Mendelssohn, 
with distinct unembarrassed execution, great intelli- 
gence, and Mrs, Anderson's own clearness and unaffected 
simplicity of style. Mrs. Anderson, who was welcomed 
with the cordiality due to her merits and character, con- 
fined her efforts to the accompaniment of Beethoven's 
“ Adelaide,” which beautiful air was sung with perfect 
taste and refinement by Signor Mario. The stock pieces 
executed were extremely numerous, but the entertain- 
ment, long as it was, by no means fatigued the audience, 
but afforded them the highest satisfaction. It is by far 
the greatest benefit concert.of the season 

These same rooms were crowded to suffocation on 
Thursday, the 3rd instant, on the occasion of the first 
evening concert given by Mdlle. St. Marc, a young 
pianist of considerable promise who was greatly ap- 
plauded in all her performances. 

Since our last there has been two soirees of the Ré- 
union des Arts. The programmes included an infinite 
variety of instrumental pieces in all possible styles, and 
a number of songs, English, German, and Italian. The 
rooms, on both occasions, were filled with fashionable 
company. 

Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, a 
numerous and highly fashionable audience assembled at 
the New Beethoven Rooms at the second matinée of 
Mrs. John Macfarren, who, as a pianist, displayed her 
much admired powers in very various styles, and to 
equal advantage in all. The Hungarian Musical Com- 
pany, after a successful tour in the provinces, have 
returned to London for the season, and gave the first of 
a new series of performances at the concert rooms of the 
Princess's Theatre on Saturday evening, the 6th instant, 
when they were received with the enthusiasm which 
their industry and ability deserved. 

The Princess’s Concert Rooms were also full at a very 
agreeable concert given by Miss Ellen Stewart, a neat 
soprano singer, she was assisted by Miss Birch, Mr. 


for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, in which the com | Sims Reeves, and others, 





At their second soirée at the Beethoven Rooms, the 
Misses Birch sang with their wonted purity and feeling, 
especially Miss Eliza Birch, who delivered Loder's song, 
“1 heard a brooklet gushing,” with the eloquent and 
graceful expression that it required. The admirable 
performance of Miss Goddard on the pianoforte was also 
much admired for its brilliancy. 








MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


We are happy to inform our readers that Signor 
Crivelli has quite recovered from his severe and long 
illness, and has for some time resumed his usual 
avocations.——The Swiss Singing Societies will this 
year meet at Basle, on the 11th and 12th of July. 
The widow of Weber, who died recently, has left in her 
will the original MSS. of Der Freischutz and Euryanthe 
to the courts of Berlin and Dresden.—Weber’s un- 
published compositions, diaries and corresponderce, are 
to be published forthwith—Jenny Lind, now Madame 
Otto Goldschmidt, arrived at Liverpool in the Atlantic 
steamer on the 9th inst——The new French prima 
donna, Madame de la Grange, has appeared at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre with distinguished success in La 
Prova d'un Opera Seria and in Don Pasquale. In 
Lucia her acting was the conventional tragedy of the 
stage, but these two pieces showed that nature has 
given her a rich vein in comedy. Her representation 
of Norina especially was most artistic, and so full of 
spirit that it seemed to inspire Lablache with even more 
than usual animation——We have much pleasure in 
learning that the result of the recent meeting of the 
supporters of Her Majesty's Theatre has been such as 
to encourage further efforts for the promotion of the 
interests of art as represented by that establishment. 
——We regret that Mr. Wigan’s benefit at the Princess’s 
Theatre had the character of a farewell. 
good member of a good company, and had brought 
certain departments of acting to a degree of perfection 
by no means common. His gentlemanlike Frenchmen 
are among the most refined representations of the 
modern stage, and worthy of any performer, modern or 
ancient.——Malle. Alboni, we are told, has sailed for 
North America——Madame Stoltz has arrived at Rio 
Janeiro—M. Vivier is gone to Constantinople. A 
Cantata, composed by Meyerbeer for the “silver wed- 
ding” of Prince Charles of Prussia, was executed at 
Berlin on the 26th of last month, and is said'to have 
given great satisfaction. 

















GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES, 


RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &c. 
THE statistics of the last year (the 27th) of the 
American Tract and Publication Society, are—Circu- 
lation of publications, 8,892,973; including 967,269 
volumes, and embracing 283,296,568 pages. Total 
since the formation of the society, 128,719,840 publi- 
cations, including 7,535,064 volumes. Gratuitous 
circulation during the year among the destitute, 
65,164,181 pages, value about 43,000/. dollars, including 
6,610,335 pages to life members. New publications, 
96; of which 25 are volumes in English, German, 
French, Spanish, Portngese, Italian, Dutch, and Danish. 
Total publications, 1,685, of which 352 are volumes; 
total approved abroad, in about 114 languages, 2,673. 
——Messrs. Jewett and Co., Boston, the publishers of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, are now printing the fiftieth 
thousand of that. work, making 100,000 volumes issued 
in eight weeks. This is without a precedent in the 
history of book publishing in this country. Our readers 
can judge of the labour of producing so great a number 
of books in so short a time, when informed that it has 
taken 3,000 reams of medium paper, weighing 30lbs. 
to the ream—90,000lbs. of paper; and that three or 
four of Adams's power presses‘have been kept running 
at the most rapid rate, day and night, and that from 
125 to 200 bookbinders have been constantly at work 
in binding. The weight of the books when bound 


would amount to 110,000lbs., or fifty-five tons. These. 


have been principally transported in smal] boxes or 
packages by Messrs. Kingsleys and Co. and Thompson 
and Co.'s expresses——V. Victor Hugo has just 
terminated a work on the coup d'état, which is to bear 
the title of “Le Deux Decembre.”———Mr. Putnam has 
just published in two duodecimos, Dollars and Cents, 
a story of the same style and character as the Wide, 
Wide World, and Queechy, become so soon popular. 
——At the Prussian Industrial Exhibition, Count 
Renard, a large proprietor of ironworks, exhibits sheet- 
iron of such a degree of tenuity, that the leaves can be 
used for paper. Of the finest sort, the-machinery rolls 
7,040 square feet of what may be called leaf-iron, from 
a ewt. of metal. A bookbinder of Breslau has made an 
album of nothing else, the pages of which turn as 
flexibly as the finest fabric of linen rags.——By a 
disastrous fire which took place on Thursday last, on 
the premises of Messrs. Clowes, the eminent printers, in 
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Duke-street, Lambeth, the whole of the new edition of 
the Royal Catalogue of the Exhibition is stated to have 
been destroyed, with the exception of a few copies 
which had been sent to Prince Albert only a day or two 
before. Of other stock which is said to be consumed, 
Knight’s Illustrated Bible, The Sunday Book, The 
Mlustrated Shakspeare, The Church Catechism, The 
Readings for the Rail, and the Population Tubles for 
the country at large, are mentioned. Lamartine has 
written, and is about to publish, a “History of the 
First Constituent Assembly of France.” The work is 
intended to form the first portion of a complete History 
of the Revolution from 1789 to 1830; and of this 
history the famous Girondins, published some years 
ago, is to be considered the second part, and The Resto- 
ration the conclusion——The quantity of printing 
done in England, Germany, and France, has often 
excited amazement. In the year 1851 there were 
1060 books published, and 113 journals, Of the books, 
182 were theological, 156 political, 123 legal, 80 his- 
torical, 55 politico-ceconomical and technical, 45 educa- 
tional, 40 philological, 38 medical, 31 mathematical, 
22 physical, 18 geographical, 3 zsthetical, and 3 philo- 
sophical. Fiction and belles lettres have 259, but they 
are mostly translations from English, French, and 
German.—The Roman police oppose by all means 
the introduction of foreign journals into the Pontifical 
dominions. The English papers are charged like letters, 
and made to pay in proportion to their weight. The 
Times sometimes costs 6f., 7f., and 8f. a number.—— 
Messrs. Longman and Co. announce for immediate pub- 
lication “A Ride through the Nubian Desert,” by 
Captain Peel, and Dr. Sutherland’s narrative of the 
Arctic voyage of the Lady Franklin, and the following 
subjects, among others, in the “ Traveller's Library :"— 
“ Pictures from St. Petersburg,” by Edward Jerrmann, 
translated by F. Hardman; “Brittany and the Bible,” 
by J. Hope; “The Natural History of Creation,” by T. 
L. Kemp; and “ Electricity and the Electric Telegraph,” 
by George Wilson.——The Countess D’Orsay, embol- 
dened by the success of her novel, L’Ombre de Bonheur, 
has just given the world three volumes more, La Fon- 
taine des Fées. Le Marquis de Foudras, who created a 
scandal by his Caprice de Grande Dame, has endea- 
voured to revive that fugitive popularity by a con- 
tinuation of it, under the suggestive title Une Madelaine 
Repentante. Maguin’s new work, Histoire des 
Marionneties en Europe depuis V Antiquité jusqu'a nos 
jours, is a reprint of some elaborate articles in The 
Revue des Deux Mondes, wherein a vast and piquant 
erudition, aided by a clear and lively style, gives philo- 
Sophic dignity and interest to a subject which might 
seem frivolous. 


Among the notables who are off for the Australian 
gold-diggings are Mr. R. W. Horne, and Mr. William 
Howitt. Mr. W. M. Thackeray, lately arrived at 
Antwerp by the London steamer Baron Osy.——The 
celebrated German geographer, Karl* Ritter, proposes 
shortly to revisit this country, for the purpose of studying 
the physical conformation and structure of England and 
Wales. The veteran professor has more than once 
visited Great Britain, but hitherto for the purpose of 
studying the physical peculiarities of Scotland. He 
will remain with us about three months, returning to 
resume his winter lectures at Berlin.n——~We read in the 
Presse, of Vienna, that “Prince Metternich possesses 
an amulet which Lord Byron formerly wore round his 
neck, and which proves how superstitious the noble lord 
was. This amulet, the inscriptions of which have been 
recently translated by the celebrated Orientalist Momer 
Burgstale, contains a treaty entered into between Solo- 
mon and a she-devil, in virtue of which no harm could 
happen to the person who should wear the talisman. 
This treaty is written half in Turkish and half in 
Arabic. It contains besides prayers of Adam, Noah, 
Job, Jonah, and Abraham. The first person who wore 
the amulet was Ibrahim, the son of Mustapha, in 1763. 
Solomon is spoken of in the Koran as the ruler of men 
and of devils.".———A letter, written by Marshal Mar- 
mont, with postscripts up to the time of his death, 
addressed to his Maitre d’Hotel, as to the disposition of 
his effects, the embalming of his body, &c., has recently 
been published in Paris. The Marshal passed the latter 
years of his life in writing and preparing his memoirs, 
letters, &c., and has left them to be published under the 
care of his friend, M. Grimaud of Caux. These me- 
Moirs, it is estimated, will make fourteen volumes. 
The Senate of Amherst College, U.S., at the suggestion 
of the President, Professor Hitchcock, well known in 
this country for his work on The Religion of Geology 
and its connected Sciences, has conferred the honorary 
degree of LL.D. on Dr. Lankester, Professor of Natural 
History at New College, London——M. Victor Hugo's 
furniture which has just been sold by auction, consisted 
of curiosities of various kinds, chiefly appertaining to 
the middle ages, the tapestry and carvings being the 
most curious. There were also a number of pictures 
presented to the poet by living artists, whom he reckons 
amongst his personal friends. This collection of works | 

















of art are more precious for the associations connected 
with them than for their real value. The desire to see 
the contents of the apartment was so great that during 
the whole day a crowd besieged the entrance into the 
court-yard, and inside circulation from one room to 
another was quite a work of labour. 

We learn from the Hague, that a treaty for the 
mutual protection of literary and artistic property has 
just been signed between France and Holland. 
M. de Mars, director of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and M. Merrimée, the author of an article published in 
that periodical on the trial of M. Libri, have been 
sentenced by the police court of Paris—the first to a 
fine of 200f., and the second to a fine of 1,000f. and 
imprisonment for fifteen days——A meeting of the 
association, which embraced within its membership all 
the booksellers in Edinburgh, except some one or two, 
was held on Monday se’nnight; when, following the 
example of the trade in London, it was unanimously 
agreed to dissolve the association. One of the principal 
rules of the association was to allow in no case a reduc- 
tion of more than ten per cent, on the advertised price 
of books. M. Victor Hugo, with his family, is about 
to take up his residence in Jersey. M. Proudhon, 
the well-known Socialist writer, has been set at liberty, 
having completed the three years’ imprisonment to 
which he was condemned by the Court of Assizes of 
the Seine. The sale of the Indian collection of the 
Great Exhibition commenced with much spirit at the 
Auction Mart in the city. The articles most in request 
have been the ornamental cups, vases, and bexes. Baron 
Rothschild has been one of the most conspicuous buyers. 
One of his purchases was an enamelled and jewelled 
teapot, for 228 guineas. The jewellery was less in 
favour than otherwise it would, from the modes of 
setting being so different from European fashions. The 
proceeds of the first day's sale amounted to 2,800/.,a 
larger sum than was anticipated, most of the articles 
fetching more than their real value. 


























DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Haymarket. — Keeley worried by Buckstone is a 
réchauffé of a little farce from the Palais Royal called 
Grassot embeté par Ravel. A very similar piece of 
extravagance between Mr. Wrignt and Mr. Pau 
BeprorpD, appeared last year at the Adelphi. The 
piece is, however, entirely localized, and is further fla- 
voured up with some traditionary business peculiar to 
the English stage. Krxney, offended by the imposi- 
tion of a fine, retires, as Kee Ley, to the privacy of a 
quiet life in Brompton-square, where he is visited by 
BucksTONE, as BucksTone, who contrives to make 
his retreat so miserable, that he accepts Mr. WeBsTER's 
engagement to come to the Haymarket, and the curtain 
falls upon the proclamation of his return to the stage. 
Not much; but the audience laugh uninterruptedly for 
the half-hour it lasts. 

Lyceum.—Taking by Storm, at the Lyceum, is 
another form of the Piano de Berthe, in which Malle. 
Rose CHeErt appeared a few weeks back at the St. 
James's; the art of painting being substituted for that 
of music. Between this and the Haymarket piece, a 
striking similarity of idea is observable, although clearly 
taken from distinct sources, and it would not have been 
inappropriate to have called this piece “ Miss St. George 
worried by Mr. Charles Matthews.” Another little trifle 
called Very Suspicious, was produced at the Lyceum 
on Saturday night. The moral illustrated is the old 
proverb, that “ marriage is the grave of love.” Two 
old busy-bodies, Sir Benjamin Buzzbite and his wife 
(Mr. B. Baker and Mrs. F. MatrHews) find out that 
Lady Emily (Miss L. Keene) is married to Colonel 
Easily (Mr. Botton) simply because they seem indif- 
ferent to each other. Eventually, they are found 





asleep in each other's company, from which it is very 
naturally concluded that they are married. The piece 
is very slight, but the dialogue is witty, and so carefully 
polished, that, to use a technical expression, “it goes.” 
Princess’s.—Mr. Lovett’s Trial of Love, has 
been a great triumph, encircling the brows of its author, 
as a contemporary critic remarks, with “a whole grove | 
of laurels.” The locale of the piece is in Newark, 
beleagured by the roundheads, and defended by the 
cavaliers. The outline of the story consists of the 
loves and tribulations of Sir Herbert Tyrrel, a chivalrous 
young cavalier, and /sabel, the daughter of Sir William 
Grey, a rich and humourous old Royalist. A pigeon | 
having been intercepted bearirg a treasonable letter to 
the Roundhead leaders, Sir Herbert is accused of its 
authorship by Colonel Boswell, a villainous deputy- 
governor, who 1ivals him in Jsabels love; and he does | 
not disprove tLe charge, because to do so would betray, | 
as he supposes, Sir William, the father of his lady- | 
love; so he consents to be led off to prison and to death 
if need be. Boswell, who, in the absence of Prince | 
Rupert, appears to be invested with omnipotent power | 
in Newark, now makes offer that Sir Herbert shall be | 


| set free if Isabel will give her hand in ransom, but 


Isabel, unlike the Ephesian matron, who preferred a 
living lover to a dead husband, vows that the “memory” 
of Sir Herbert will be better than the “love” of Boswell, 
that it were easier to “ puff out the burning stars with 
pigmies’ breath,” than to extingnish their mutual fires, 
and that she is ready to go with her lover to the dungeon, 
aye, even to the scaffold. Terrified, however, by the 
information that her father’s life is involved, she relents 
so far as to promise her hand to Boswell if the innocence 
of Sir Herbert be not established before noon on the 
morrow. In the last act this promise is brought so 
near to performance, as to work up a situation to the 
highest possible point of interest; then Sir Herbert 
rushes in like the Master of Ravenswood in The Bride 
of Lammermoor, Rupert arrives in time to effect 
dramatic justice, the lovers are reunited, and Boswell, 
who turns out to be the real traitor, is ordered off to 
instant trial and execution. This, and The Wife's 
Secret, are pieces upon which it is very puzzling to set 
an exact value. They are too limited in purpose, too 
single in idea, to be considered great, but occasionally 
occur passages of poetry, which may almost be called 
sublime. One passage in this very piece, describing the 
attributes of a minute would not have disgraced the 
greatest of dramatists. That the characters are not 
true to nature is another objection to their being con- 
sidered perfect; the audience believe in them no more 
than the author. These pieces, indeed, resemble the 
Pre-Raphaelite paintings; they are highly finished and 
exquisitely coloured, but the drawing is unnatural and 
the rules of perspective unobserved. The Trial of 
Love is put upon the stage in the best possible manner, 
both as to scenery and costume, and the cast is strong 
and effective. Mr. and Mrs. Keen as the two lovers, Mr. 
GrauaM, as Sir William Gray, and Miss MARSHALL 
and Mr. Mzapows, the former as a saucy soubrette, 
and the latter as an hypocritical old rascal, who gets 
money by betraying everybody, were especially applauded. 
The piece will be a favourite with the public, for the 
author was called for three times during its first repre- 
sentation. 

Otymp1c—Ganem, or the Slave of Love, at the 
Olympic, has been perfectly successful. The author of 
Alcestis has, in this piece, surpassed his former efforts, 
the five encores demanded every night, and the con- 
tinued bursts of applause which salute every sparkling 
pun as it flashes upon the audience, stamp the piece as 
a great favourite with the public. Its very success is 
likely, however, to prove its downfall, for the crowded 
audiences which it has attracted to the Olympic have 
tempted Mr. FARREN to retake the reins of manage- 
ment out of the hands of his son, and as the son is the 
purchaser of the piece, he will take Ganem away with 
him. This is much to be regretted; by a private 
cabal the public loses an excellent piece. 

Sr. James's THEATRE—German Plays.—As we had 
fully anticipated, this experiment has proved perfectly 
successful. The series commenced with GoETHE’S 
admirable tragedy of Egmont; Her Majesty and the 
Queen’s Consort honouring the theatre with their attend- 
ance. ScHILLER's tragedy of Don Karlos, his Kabale 
und Liebe, KotzEBurE’s comedies of Der Arme Poet 
and Der Gerade Weg der Beste, and LxeBrun’s 
Hu:noristische Studien have followed in their turn. To 
enter into any detailed criticism of these pieces would 
be impossible if it were not rendered unnecessary by 
the admirable and learned dissertations which have 
appeared from the pen of Mr. Oxenrorp, The Times’ 
critic, an enlightened and celebrated student of German 
Letters. Upon the actors, however, a few words may 
be permitted. Herr Emit Devrrent is an actor of 
no mean pretensions; endowed by nature with a hand- 
some, imposing presence, and a deep flexible voice, he is 
indeed a very first-rate tragedian. Our countrymen 
will do well to see him before he departs, for he is the 
representative of a quality of genius of which at one 
time, in KEAN and Kemste, our stage could boast, 
but by which it is no longer hallowed. Herr Kunx 
is a most admirable stage villain: bis impersonation of 
Alva is a perfect masterpiece of acting. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIFE OF GEORGY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Srr,—The perusal of the notice given of the work of 
Georgy in Tue Critic of June 1, induces me to say 
a few words, which may, perhaps, widen and strengthen 
the view you seem to have taken of the book. 

“I, as a very humble actor in our late struggle, can 
affirm, that the narrative given by Georgy is, both in a 
military and political sense, more or less a wilful mis- 
representation, couched in language worthy of a 
dastardly traitor. I have no doubt that many among 
those whom Georgy fouls, but especially General Perczel, 
will give, ere lonz, a faithful account of our war. Now 














THE CRITIC, 








however, I intend only to direct your attention to the 
fact, that the very first victory Georgy relates, con- 
cerning the capture of Generals Roth and Philipovits, 
which he shamefully attributes to himself, was solely 
the deed of General Perczel, under whom Georgy acted 
as a subaltern officer. The following vote of thanks 
decreed by Parliament, will clearly show how far the 
Jesuit of Klagenfurt may be trusted: 
ote of thanks to Colonel Perczel, October 11, 

1841.—The National Assembly received with much 
joy the intelligence of the victory gained by Colonel 
Perczel, with a small number of regular troops, assisted 
by the brave national guards, against an enemy three- 
fold stronger in numbers. The nation is proud of the 
bravery of such troops, while the representatives hereby 
vote their thanks to the Commander, Colonel Perczel, 
as well as to all those who distinguished themselves in 
that battle.” 

This, sir, is the substance of the vote of thanks, 
which is to be found in all our journals of that time. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
SicismMuND THALY, 
London, June 11, 1852. Colonel du Géuie. 








DIXON’S LIFE OF BLAKE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL, 

S1r,—Your notice of Blake’s Life vv Dixon, is the 
most truthful and best I have seen biography is to 
become novel writing, we had better change the name 
at once. I have no pique to gratify in alluding to the 
subject. I do not know anything of the author nor his 
works, beyond this novelty in relation to Blake. 

If you will turn to the page that contains an account of 
Blake's death, the first that met my eye on casually 
opening the book, you will see a display of ignorance 
unworthy of any man who makes a pretension to the 
character of a biographer, or even a novel writer. I pass 
over the information that the Rome Koad, in place of 
Penlee, is the point which opens Ply mouth Sound so as 
for any one to see what the author makes the dying 
admiral see. -Blake must, if his eyes were open tn 
articulo mortis, have had second-sight to behold, as 
Mr. Dixon makes him ¢o:— 

Ist. The citadel—not built until the reign of Charles 
II., for the purpose of overawing a town which 
had steadily resisted his father ! 

2nd. The docks—they are in Hamoaze, and could 
not have been seen from the entrance of the Sound : 
unluckily there were none until the reign of 
William III!! 

3rd. The piers at Plymouth. These were built in the 
last century ! 

4th. Mount Edgcombe—the plantations could not be 
seen from the entrance of the Sound if they ex- 
isted so early. The house itself was new about 
the time of Elizabeth ! 

Now any guide-book—any county history, The 
Beauties of England and Wales, a common Gazetteer, 
would have shown Mr. Dixon these facts. If he in- 
tended the book to be a novel, he should have kept to 
truths so obvious, for the sake of verisimilitude. 

Iam, Sir, yours &e. 


London, May 10, 1852. A. B. 





DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF LIVING 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 

[Authors and Artists will be supplied with Printed Forms for giving to 
us the necessary information, on application by letter to the Publisher. 
An Alphabetical Index of Names, at the close of each volume, will 
supply the means of ready reference. } 


ARCHER (JOHN WYKENHAM), Author, Artist, and En- 
graver. Born in the Biggmarket, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1806. 
Resident at 46, Clarendon-street, Somers-town. Appren- 
ticed to John ‘Scott, Animal Engraver, 1820. Exhibits at 
New Society of Painters in Water Colours annually. Several 
large works in Monumental Brass ; various subjects of Ani- 
mals, Landscapes, and Topography. Published— 

Vestiges of Old London. Bogue. Imp. 4to. 

Recreations of Mr. Figzag the Elder. 

Miscellaneous Writings, Antiquarian and Topographical. 


ARMITAGE (WILLIAM), Artist, born in London in 1817, 

residing at 54, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

In 1842 exhibited a Prometheus in Paris. 

In 1843 obtained a First-class Prize, value 300/., for a 
Cartoon (the Landing of Julius Cesar), exhibited at 
Westminster Hall. 

In 1845 obtained one of the three 200/. Prizes given for 
Cartoons and Fresco at Westminster Hall. 

In 1847 obtained a First-class 5007. Prize for Oil Painting 
(the Battle of Muanee), also at Westminster Hall. This 
picture was bought by Her Majesty. 

In 1848, 1849, 1850, and 1851, exhibited at the Academy 
with more or less success, according to the place the 
hangers assigned to his works. Has also exhibited at 
oa Portland Gallery, and at most of the country exhi- 

itions. 

In 1851 contributed a large Figure of Peace to the Great 
Exhibition of Industry ; and has just received a com- 
mission for a Fresco in the Houses of Parliament. 


HARRIS (GEORGE,) Esq., Barrister-at-Law of the Middle 
Temple, and 19, Queen-square, formerly a member of 
Trinity Hall in the University of Cambridge. Has been a 
Fellow of the Zoological Society, and is connected with 
several other literary and learned bodies. Mr. Harris was 
originally intended “for the Navy, and early entered the 
service, in which his grandfather, Admiral Chambers, 
attained high rank, and was actively engaged ; but, owing to 
i l-health, Mr. Harris was obliged to abanilon this profession. 








He is the author of several constitutional and literary essays 
and reviews. His principal production is the ‘ Life of Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke,” which was prepared from the original 
MSS. at Wimpole, and which Lord Brougham, in a letter to 
a friend, pronounced to be “ the very first book in value that 
had for a long time appeared.” The work was dedicated, by 
express command, to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, who 
evinced great interest in its pages, and offerel the author 
free access to the Stuart papers, and other manuscripts in 
Windsor Castle. His Loyal Highness a'so desired Mr. 
Harris to wait upon him at Windsor personally, to present 
the book, when he inspected some of the choicest MSS. from 
the Hardwicke Collection, which were made use of in the 
work, and entered fully into conversation with the author, 
respecting the various historical materials of value which are 
contained in the houses of the nobility and ancient families in 
different parts of the country. His ‘ Historical Gleanings 
of the Georgian Era,” is intended to form a continuous his- 
torical narrative of the principal events of interest which 
occurred in this country during the reign of the two first of 
the Georges, as narrated in various original documents of the 
time. It is also understood that he has other works of im- 
portance in preparation, which may, in due time, appear 
before the public. He is, moreover, an active contributor to 
sone of the legal periodicals, of elementary dissertations on 
various branches of jurisprudence. Was a contributor to the 
Library of Fine Arts, and Arnold's Magazine, and also wrote 
in the British and Foreign Review, while Mr. Kemble was the 
editor. Is at present engaged in bringing out in Tue Critic, 
a work termed “ Historical Gleanings of the Georgian Era.” 
Published— 
Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. 3 vols. Edward Moxon, 
Dover-street, and Stevens and Norton, Bell-yard, and 
Fleet-street. 





MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGE, 

St. Jonw—Deanr..—On the8th June, at the British Embassy, 
Paris. Percy B. St. John, Esq., to Frances, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Deane, Esq., of Greenwich Hospital 
and Somerset House, and grand-daughte: of John Marlow 
Deane, Esq., of Greenwich. 

DEATHS. 

Covenrr.—Recently, aged 106, Mr. Charles Boucher, of 
Berthier, district of Montreal. He was married to three 
wives, with whom he had 60 children! He leaves 43 chil- 
dren, 66 grand-children, 13 great grand-children, 28 
nephews, 70 grand. nephews, and 18 great grand- nephews. 

Cuamproy.—Recently, at Chatel Semois, France, aged 89, 
: Champion, better known under the title of the man au 

Petit-Manteau- Bleu 

Davis.—Necently, in the Rue de Duras, Paris, Mr. Scrope 
Davis. Mr. Davis was educated at Eton and Cambridge, 
and, at the time of his decease, was Senior Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Prapier.—Recently, at Bougival, near Paris, aged 54, M. 
Pradier, the celebrated sculptor. His deathis a severe 
loss to the arts, and he will be deeply regretted by the 
whole of the artistical world. 

Casorant.—On the 20th May, at New York, of consumption, 
aged 45, Casolani, the contra-basso. Signor Casolani waa 
a native of Bologna, and had played in the principal 
orchestras in Italy, in North America, the Havannah, &c. 
he was recently in the orchestra of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and afterwards, at the opening, of the Royal Italian Opera’ 
Covent Garden. 

Ricuarpson.— Recently, at New York, Major J. Richardson, 
late of the British Army. He was the author of “* Wacousta; 
or, the Prophecy,” a Tale; published many years ago in 
London, by Cadell, and of many other tales, novels, and 
romances, 

Wecsy.—Recently, at Cincinnati, Mrs. Welby, known as the 
Poetess of the West. Her principal work is the collection 
of “* Poems by Amelia,” published by Messrs. Appleton and 
Co. 





Books Wanted to Purchase. 


[Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 
send particulars, with lowe-t price, to THE Critic Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. No charge is made for insertion 
in this List. } 

De Lolme's Examen philosophique des loiz relatives on mariage. 








List of New Books. 


Adams's Guide to the Lake District, by Blanchard, - 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Adams's (W.) Oriental Text-Book, sq. l6mo. 2s. 6d. ¢ 
Aguilar's (Grace) Days of Bruce, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Alfred (King), Life of, by Dr. Pauli, edit. by Wright, 8vo. 14s. el 
America as I found it, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Angouléme's (Duchess of) Memoirs, by Mrs. Romer, 2 vols. 24s. 
Anson's (T.) Affghanistan, a Poem, fep. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
—. # (L.) Footsteps to mpcen gat 4s. 6d. cl. 

by-de-la~Zouch, History and iption of, fep. 8vo. 3s. cl. gilt. 

Bihr's ap ban oe | Boys and Girls, trans. 4to. 2s. 6d. bds. 
Barron's (W.) British Winter Garden, fep. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Bentley's Series : Smith's Comic Tales and Sketches, 12mo. 1s. bds. 
Bentley's Gems of Health for Young and Old, 64mo. ls, cl. 
Black's Pocket Atlas, oblong, 2s. 6d. swd. 
Bonar's Gospel pointing to the Person of Christ, 32mo. ls. cl. 
Brigg's (Rev. F. W.) Useful Christian, 18mo. 1s. 3d. cl. 
Brooklands, by H. B. Hall, 2 em 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Bungener's History of Council of t, trans. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Burnet's (Bishop) History of James the Second, 8vo. 9s. 6d. cl. 
Byrne's (O.) Practical Model Calculator, Svo. 14s. cl. 
Catlow's (Maria E.) Popular Scripture Zoology, roy. 16mo. 10s. 6d. 
Cheesman’'s (R. G.) Tables of Customs, Duties, &c. 8vo. 3s. cL 
Clarke's (J.) Schools and School Houses, folio, Li. 5s. cl. 
Collins's Series: Williams's Religious Progress, 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Concise Treatise on Eccentric Turning, sm. 4to. 21s. cl. 
Crosland's (Mrs. N.) Lydia, a Woman's maa fep. &vo. 6s. ch 
Curtis's (G. W.) Lotos-Eating, royal 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
De Teissier's (Kev. G. F.) Companion to the Lord’ s Supper, 2s. 6d. 
e+ A. Wesley the Worthy and teen, 8 the Catholic, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Dodd's (G.) The Curiosities of Industry, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Dod's . R.) Electoral Facts, from 1832 to 1852, royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. 
Donaldson's (Dr.) Exercises to Complete in Grammar, 2s. 6d. cl. 
Doubleday on Mundane Moral Government, 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Dowell’s Catechism on Services of Church of England, vay 4s, cl. 
Downes and Cowper's Great Exhibition Building, 4to. 31s, 
Edwards's (W. 8.) Heroes of the Bible, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. _ 
Elements of Practical Geometry, 12mo. Is. 6d. cL. 
Fabian's Tower, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 
Feed my Lambs, by a Mother, l6mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Fisherman's Daughter, 18mo. 1s. cl. swd. 
Forwart's (J.) Improved German Phrase-Book, 18mo. 
Fourdrinier’s (H. E.) Our New Parish, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Fowler's Lives of the Soverei of Russia, Vol L., post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Greenfield's (E.) Works, Vol. I. 8vo., 10s. cl. 
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Good's (W. W.) Theorists Confuted, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Griffith's Translation of Specimens of Old Indian Poetry, 5s. cl. 

Griffith's (Rev. W.) The cee db see | fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. cl. 

Haldane (R. and J. A.) Mem hi Haldane, 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Hirscher's (Dr.) 8 ore i fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

eso e 's ast and Future or icanitnen roy. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Holmes's (0. ) Poetical Works, 24mo. 2s. cl. 

Honan's hin Adventures of “ Our Own Correspondent," 21s. 

Howitt's (W.) Hall and Hamlet, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 19s, cl. 

Hussey's Notes on Churches in Kent and Sussex, 8vo. 18s. cl. 

Importance of Literature to Men of Business, fep. 8vo. ws cl. 

Irish ay rag 's Illustrated Handbook, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. c! 

Jobert’s (A. C. G.) Daily Talk in French and English, Bias Is. 

Jones's ( becca) Memoirs, compiled by Allinson, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Kennedy's (Jas.) Modern Poets and Poetry of Spain, 8vo. 16s. cl. 

Kidd's (Rev. G. B.) Christophany, = by Dobbin, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Kimber (W. B.) Memoir of, 18mo. 1s. cl. 

Kingsley's (Rev. C.) Sermons on National Subjects, fe 4 8vo. 5s, cl. 

Kirkman's Mnemonical Lessons in Geometry, 12mo. 

— : &) .) a on Social and Political State of Denmark, &e. 

vO. cl 

Le Censeur, by Mille. E. D. G. 12mo. 2s, 6d. el. 

Lectures on the Results of the Great Exhibition, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Lewis (G. C.) On — of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, 
2 vols. 8vo. Il. 8s. bd 

Lieber's (O. M.) ‘Anat Guide, fep. Svo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Little Henry's Sunday Book, Vol. L, 16mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Lucy Ashford, 18mo. 1s. cl. 

Macfarlane (C.) The Catacombs of Rome, fe P. 8vo. 3s. cl. 

Mackenzie's (C. A.) Sin and Grace, 1Smo. 

Mackinnon's Atlantic and Transatlantic sketches, 2 vols, 21s. cl. 

Marks's (E. N.) Luys of Affection, 32mo. 1s. 6d. 

Marsden's (J. B.) wy h of the Later Puritans, Ss 10s. 6d. cL. 

Mary Seaham, a Novel, by Mrs. Grey, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Miller’ 's (T., M.A.) Treatise on Differential Calculus, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 

Milner's (Mary) the Garland, Grove, and Field, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Milton's Poetical Works, with Life, by Mitford, 2 vols. 14 1s. cl 

Money and its Influence, from the German, 12mo. 2s. 

Moschzisker's Guide to German Literature, 2 _ 12mo. 9s. ol. 

Moseley's (J. , Political Elements, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Mundy’s (A. J.) Benoni, fep. 8vo. 68. c 

Murray's Guide to Australian Gold Diggings. 18mo. ls. swd. 

Newcombe's (8. P.) Royal Road to Reading, sq. Is. bds. 

Niebuhr's Lectures on Roman History, 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Norris's (8.) H dbook for L ive Engineers, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

O'Dwyer's (J. K.) Life and Adventures, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Osborne's Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal, post 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Peel's (Capt.) Ride through the Nubian Desert, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Pepe's (Gen.) Narrative of Events in Italy, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Popular Library: Earp's Gold Colonies of Australia, 12mo. ls. bds. 

Prayers for Married Persons, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Rebels of Glenfawn, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling, fep. 8vo. 68. < 

Reynolds's (t.) Letters, with Memoir, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. c 

Ricord on Syphilis, by Stapleton, 8vo. 2s. swd. 

Rimmer's (a). Ancient Halls of Lancashire, 4to. 12s. 6d. cl. 

Robson's (J. P.) Poetic Pencillings, 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Roget's (P. M.) Thesaurus of English Words and ory Bvo. 14s. 

Rolandi’s Italian and English Dialogues, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Routledge'’s Standard Novels; Brunton's Self-Control and Discipline 
12mo. 2s, 6d. cl. 

Russell's Journal of Tour in Ceylon and India, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Ryan's (Dr.) Preparation of g Line, Flax-Cotton, &c., 5s. cl. 

Sailor's (The) Prayer-Book, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Saroni's amg. &e., of Musical wen cape trans. _ 18s. ch 

Selion's (Rev. W.) Memoirs, by Smith, 12mo. 2s. 6d. ¢ 

Shepherd's (Mrs. 8.) Reality, fep. 8vo. 44. 6d. cl. 

Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels, 32mo. 2s, 6d. cl. 

Simpson's (Rev. R.) History and Antiquities of Lancaster, 8vo. 8s. 

Smith's (Capt.) Five Years’ Residence at Nepaul, 2 vols. 1. 1s. cl. 

Smith's (H. 5.), List of Officers of 79th Regiment, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Smith (Rev. T. T.), Temptation of Our Blessed Lord, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

St. John's History of British Coble, pan in India, 2 vols. 21s. cl. 

Stowe's (H. B.) Uncle Tom's Cabin, post Svo. 2s, 6d. cl. 

Sturmer's (H. E. Von) Historical Guile to Colchester, 12mo. 1s. 

Sutton's (J. F.) Nottingham Date- . 6d. cl. 

Synge's (C: wt ) Great Britain one Empire, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Taylor (J.), The Emphatic New Testament, Four Gospels, 6s. - 

Townsend's (H.) Account of Handel's Visit to Dublin, 3s. 6d. c 

‘Trousseau aoe Reveil's re complete Handbook, edited by Dr. 








Nevins, 12m: 
Turner and his ‘Works, by 7. Burnett, with Memoir, 4to. 1. 11s. 64 
Twilight Thoughts, by M. 8S. C. fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Volunteer Kitle Corps, oblong, 4s. cl. 

eale's Series: Elwes Spanish Grammar, 12mo. 1s. cl. 
Weasely's (Dr. ) Devotions for Jewish Women, trans. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Wilderspin'’s Manual of Instruction for Young Children, 2s. 6d. ch 
(Jas.) Hints on Education, 12mo. Is. swd. 
‘s Biographical Dictionary of eminent Welshmen, 16s. ¢). 
Wilson's Narrative of Burmese War, 1824-26, post 8vo. 9s. cL. 
Wreneh's (M.) Visits to Female Prisoners, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Wright's (T.) The Celt, Koman, and the Saxon, post 8vo. 8s. cl. 











ATE’S IMPROVED GOLDEN 
DETERGENT, for cleaning and reviving old gilt frames, &c. “s 
carefully prepared by the proprietor, a —— — of thirty years’ 
experience. Forw: arded to all parts, on receipt of post-office order for 
4s, Collections of pictures cleaned and arranged, and old gilt frames 
and gilt-work generally restored by an improved process, at a consider- 
able saving of cost, or re-gilt in a superior manner. Estimates given. 
FREDK. TATE, Carver and Gilder, 18, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 
Established twelve years. 


HREE PAIRS PRIME WELLINGTON 
BOOTS, for Two Guineas. Three pairs Kid Legs Button Boote, 
or Short Wellingtons for 33s. ; Three pairs Uxford Shoes for 21s. ; Ladies’ 
French Boots, 4s. st French Shoes, 2s. 9d. ; Satin, 3s. 6d. Every other 
-— equally ch 
t H. Gazr's, 138, Cheapside, near ne Paul's. Established nearly 
30 yea 








P URE SOUCHONG TEA, perfectly free from 

dye, scent, or any deleterious matter with which the ordinary 
Black Teas abound. Medical Gentlemen desirous of ordering tea for 
invalids may secure the above genuine and wholesome beverage in its 
native purity at SPARROW'S, 372, Oxford-street (sixteen doors east of 
the ioe. at 4s., 4s, 4d., “and 4s. 8d. Price List of Teas, Coffees 
and Family Grocery, "sent post-free on application, and parcels of 21. 
value and upwards, carriage paid to any part of the Kingdom. 


N° MORE GREY HAIR.—The COLUMBIAN 
INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless,and scentless as 
ure water, is most easily applied, and immediately imparts to the 

CS cases and permanent brown or black, without staining the 

skin. This inimitable and a Hair Dye has stood the test of 

upwards of fifteen years, and is is who have 
used it to be unequalled. Mr. and ge Unwin — be consulted 
daily. Private Rooms, and Assist. to dye the hair. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by veWan and ALBERT, Court Hair- 
dressers (established twenty "years), 24, Piccadilly, in Cases at 5e. 

7s. 6d., and 10s, 6d.; forwarded on receipt of an order, payable at the 

Post-office, Piccadilly. 


ra 
T°? LETTER-PRESS PRINTERS. — The 
CAXTON PRINTING INK is beautifully clear in its working, 
throws up a rich black which will retain its colour for centuries, works 
easily, absorbs all picks, and leaves no dirt in the type; has no dis- 
le smell, leaves no skin on the roller, scarcely sets off at all— 
one set-off sheet being sufficient for a whole ream at press—80,! 
100,000 may be worked at machine, scarcely soiling the blanket. It 
keeps the oiler in a supple and mollient state, goes much further one 
most other letter-press inks, and is 100 to 300 per cent. cheay 
Bookwork, 9s. per dozen: fine ditto, 12s.; extra fine ditto, 18s. 
finest that can be made, for woodcuts, &c.. or 
latter ink is equal to any 2M ormares sold at 5 per 
inks at very low prices, according to the quantity taken. Specimens 
121b. or upwards sent, carriage free, to any part of England, on receipt 
of a post-office order for the amount required. Broadside, 7s. per 
dozen; 1,000 can be worked and placed one upon the other without 
setting-off or smearing. 6d. extra it ped dozen charged for cans or tubs if 
sent into the country, to be allowed on their being returned. 
All order to be addressed, and post-office orders to be made pay- 
able, to HENRY GRar, Manager, 1, Pickett-place, Temple-bar, London 
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ROYAL NAVAL MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, 
Waterloo-place, London. April 2nd, 162 


At a Court of Directors held this day, Robert Lee, Esq., M.D., 
of 4, Savile-row, Burlington-gardens, was _—— Phyatlan’ to aa 
Society, vice Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D., d 
By order of the Court, 
JOSEPH C. ‘BRETTELL, Secretary. 





Under the Especial Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHA 
HIS —, a ae PRINCE See, 


’ | ‘HE ROYAL "WAVAL,. ‘MILITARY, and 

EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established A. D. 

1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE on LIVES, 13, Waterloo-place, 
ndon. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every profession 
and stationin Life, and for every oz pest of the world, with the exception 
of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles with 
reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate addition to 
the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, persons assured in this 
office may change from one climate to another, without forfeiting their 
Policies. 

Four-FiF us of the PROFITS are divided amongst the Assured. 

The circumstances of the society, on the occasion of the Second Sep- 
tennial Division of Profits, in the year 1851, warranted the apportion- 
ment of a very Liberal Bonus. 

The additions to various Policies are shown in the following examples ; 

















Age Policy | = Total 
when effected | P aad. Additions in 
Assured. in | 1851. 
£ £& | 
: 8 000 6412 2 ‘ P 
33 - | pee 17619 8 | Participators in 
45 1838 1000 219 6 6 = = ayer 
| ivisions oO! 
53 1838 1000 23519 8 | rae 
64 1838 1000 268 1 3 | 
4 ieee 1000 = r + {| Participators in 
6 1844 | 1000 7713 0 One Septennial 
55 1844 1000 8313 7 ee of 
66 1844 1000 915 8 } 








JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


rr r 
ONDON & PROVINCIAL JOINT-STOCK 
LIFE lt. RANCE COMPANY.—Established 1847.—Offices—17, 
Gracechurch-street. 
The Company effect every description of life insurance, both on the 
participating and non-participating scales. 
They also lend money on the security of freehold and long leasehold 
property, reversions (absolute or contingent), life interests, and incomes 
fegally assignable; and on personal security, accompanied by at least 
three unquestionable sureties, and a policy of insurance effected with 
the Company for not less than double the amount borrowed—in cases 
of personal security, the loan is made for periods of from one to five 
ears, repayable by annual, half-yearly, or quarterly instalments, with 
interest at 5 per cent. C. INGALL, Actuary and Secretary. 








(LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Persons of all ages, and in every mes, 3 x y assure with this sero | 
and the assured can reside in an: urope, the Holy Lanc 
Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, Austral blew ew Zealand and in most parts 
of North and South America, without extra charge. 

FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The FIFTH BONUS was declared in January last, and the amount 
varied with the different ages, from 24} to 55 per cent. on the Premiums 
paid, during the last Five years; or from li, to 24 10s. per cent. per 
annum, on the sums assured. 


hold. 


DINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established in 1823. 

Incorporated by Act of Parliament.) CAPITAL, 500,00 
EDINBURGH : 22, George-street. Lonpon: 11, King Wittheen-et (City) 
GLASGOW: 59, St. Vincent-street. Du — 35, North Cumberland-st. 

>, 


The Most Noble The MARQUESS OF Dow GLAS AND CLYDESDALE. 
Vice-President—Sir GRAHAM GRAHAM MONTGOMERY of Stanhope, Bart. 
EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 

The Right Honourable LORD RUTHERFURD. 
The Honourable LORD COLONSAY. 
HENRY LUMSDEN, Esq., of Auchendoir. 
Sir DAVID DUNDAS, of Dunira, Bart. 
WILLIAM OLIVER RUTHERFORD, Esq., of Edgerton. 
ALEXANDER GoopsiIR, Esq., Secretary to the British Linen Company. 
JOHN CAY, Esq., Advocate, Sheriff of Linlithgow. 
JAMES HOZIER, Esq., of Newlands. 
Captain PRINGLE HOME DOUGLAS, R.N. 
CHARLES NEAVES, Esq., Advocate, Sheriff of Orkney. 
JAMES MACKENZIE, Esq., Writer to the Signet. 
GEORGE MACKINTOSH, Esq., of Geddes. 

ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
ALEXANDER SINCLAIR, Esq., 133, George-street. 
ROBERT roe ong Jun., Esq. .» Merchant, Leith. 
ADAM Hay, 
Joun BURN lakivoo, Esq., Advocate. 
D. ROBERTSON SOUTER, Esq., Accountant. 
JOHN STEWART, Esq., i 
Joun ELDER, Esq., 
HENRY G. DICKSON, 1s |.» W.S. 
DAVID WELSH, Esq., W. 
JAMES BROWN, Esq., a 
RICHARD HUNTER, ag H.E.LC.S. 
GEORGE HUGHES, Esq., W.* 

Medical Officer, J. Mw FARLAN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
Solicitor, JAMES T. MURRAY, Esq., W.S. 
Auditor, KENNETH MACKENZIE, Esq., Acct. 

Manager, GILBERT L, FINLAY. Secretary, WILLIAM DICKSON. 








LONDON BOARD. 

The Right Honourable the EARL GRANVILLE. 

The Honourable ROBERT DUNDAS. 

JOHN ABEL SMITH, Esq., M.P. 

CHARLES ROBERT BEAUCLERK, Esq. 

WILLIAM A. EADE, Esq. 

JAMES BONAR, Esq. 

HUGH JOHNSTON, Esq. 

ARTHUR J. BLACKWOOD, Esq. 

FRANCIS WHITMARSH, Esq., Q.C. 

JOHN PHILLIPS JUDD, Esq. 

CHARLES STANIFORTH, Esq., Resident. 

Secretary, FREDERICK CHAPLIN. 
Medical Officer, ROBERT DICKSON, M.D., 16, Hertford-st., May Fair. 
Bankers, Messrs. SMITH, PAYNE, AND SMITHS. 

Solicitors, Messrs. ROWLAND, HACON, AND ROWLAND, 31, Fenchurch-st. 

By assuring in this Company, the full advantages of mutual As- 
surance are obtained, without its risks and liabilities. Nine-tenths of 
the whole Profits are divided amongst the Assured, and, in more than 
one instance, the Bonuses already declared have exceeded the amount 
of the original Insurance. 

Parties interested in Leases for Lives may Insure all the Lives in one 
Policy. 


TATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, 
London; Established May, 1844. 
Trustees. 

Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord GEORGE PAGET, M.P. 

Rev. JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 
GEORGE STONE, Esq., Banker, Lombard-street. 
MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. Reigate. 
Investment of Capital and Savings. 

The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- 
vantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the provident 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and affords an 
opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by first- 
class securities, in which alone the money is employed. 

Moneys deposited with the Association, for Investment, are exempt 
from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as the expenses 





a 





The small share of Profit divisible in future among the S 
being now provided for, without intrenching on the amount made by 
the regular business, the ASSURED will hereafter derive all the benefits 
obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the same time, complete free- 
dom trom liability, secured by an araple Proprietary Capital—thus 
combining, in the same office, all the advantages of both systems. 

A copy of the last Report, setting forth full particulars, with a Pro- 

spectus, can a be obtained of any of the Society's agents, or by 
addressing a line GEO. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE and TRUST 
SOCIETY, 30, Essex-street, Strand, London; and 19, Princess- 
street, Manchester. 
Subscribed capital, 250,000/., in 5,000 shares of 50/. each. 
LONDON BOARD. MANCHESTER BOARD. 
DIRECTORS, DIRECTORS. 
Ralph Thomas Brockman, Esq. Nicholas Earle, Esq. 
Benjamin Chandler, Jun., Esq. Isaac Hall, Esq. 
Edward William Cox, Esq. W. H. Partington, Esq. 
James Macaulay, Esq. James Street, Esc 
Henry Paull, Esq. Thomas Taylor, Esq. , Norfolk-st. 
Robert Young, Esq. G. B. Withington, Esq. 
AUDITORS. Thomas Whitlow, Esq. 
E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisb DANRERS. 
Suns Hutton. ‘esq fare ane Heywood, Bart., and 
BANKERS. 
London and Westminster Bank, 
(Bloomsbury Branch.) 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
Henry Stevens, Esq., 
, New-square, Lincoln's-inn. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
F. G. P. Neison, Esq., 25, Pall Mall. 
SURGEON. 
N. M‘Cann, Esq., Parliament-st. 
SOLICITOR. 
W. Colley, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury. 
PROCTOR. 


H. Pitcher, Esq., Doctors’ Com- 
mons. 





Sir Benj 
Co. 





COUNSEL 
J. P. Lake, Esq., Pm Townhall- 
buildings, Cross-street. 
PHYSICIAN. 
J. L. Bardsley, Esq., M.I 
8, Chatham-street, Plocaditly. 
SURGEON, 
R. H. M‘Keand, Esq., 
5, Oxford- street, St. Peter's. 
SURVEYORS, 
Mr. William Redford. 
Mr. Edward Nicholson. 
Mr. Edward Corbett. 
AGENTS. 
Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 
19, Princess-street. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. CRETARY. 
William Neison, Esq., F.S.8. William mae Partington, Esq. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of Assurance to 
PROPERTY as well as to LIFE ; and its business consists of— 

The ASSURANCE of DEFECTIVE and UNMARKETABLE TITLES, 
rendering them absolute and perfect. 

The ASSURANCE of COPYHULDS, LIFEHOLDS, and LEASE- 
HOLDS, thereby making them equal or even better than Freeholds, 
for all purposes of sale or mortgage. 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and GUARAN- 
TEEING their absolute REPAYMENT within a given period. 

Increased and immediate ANNUITIES granted upon healthy as 
well as diseased iives. 

The FIDELITY of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and all others GUARAN- 
TEED, upon the payment of a small annual Premium, and a reduction 
of nearly one-halfis made when a Life Assurance is combined with the 
Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole term of life, or for a 
term of years, and the premiums can be paid either yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly. 

ENDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES, and ANNUI- 
TIES GRANTED; the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable sy: stem, in case of death before attaining the age agreed 
upon. 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES or pesesnad incomes granted in ex- 
change for REVERSIONARY INTEREST. 

Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by this Society 
are indisputable. 

Every information furnished, free of expense, by applying to 

WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Secretary, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London; or to any of the Society's Agents. 








of , which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 
siderativa uf the business bruught tw it by investment transactions ; 
therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 
free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members. 

Interest payable in January and July. 

Capital Stock, 100,000%. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors Stock in the Investment Department. 
Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Association, 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
complete. 

Life Department. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well- regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important improve- 
ments, 

Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 
of the annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 
will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 
and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in, any part of 
the World, without special License from the Board of Management. 

College Education. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Institution, whereby a parent, by the payment of a very small annual 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 
Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount in 
money. 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, — 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and w 
shortly be published. 

Full information and Prospectuses may be obtained, on application 
at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective Agents, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

N.B. Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 


° on — 
HE COMMERCIAL COMMUNITY are 
strongly recommended to try BLACKWOOD and Co.'s COPY- 
ING and other WRITING INKS, contained in the registered clean 
conducting bottles, with durable cork. The copying ink combines 
advantages never before obtained: among others, it will give a clear 
impression many days after writing, and a duplicate copy if required. 
Blackwood and Co.'s registered ready reference files are indispensable 
to all who value time, method, and neatness in keeping their letters, 
papers, &c. 

Sold by SKIPPER and EAST, St. Dunstan’s-hill; WILson and Son, 
Cheapside; WM. TEGO and Co., Queen-street, City; SMITH, ELDER, 
and Co., Cornhill; BAILY, BroTHERS, Royal Exchange-buildings ; 
W. 8S. ROWSELL, Cheapside; JNO. E. RICHARD, St. Martin’s-court ; 
JNO. SMITH, the Government stationer, Long-acre ; and all the leading 
booksellers and stationers in the United Kingdom. Shipping orders 
executed at the Manufactory, 26, Long-acre. 


TATIONERY, the CHEAPEST and BEST— 


Forty per cent. lower than any other House—Carriage free on 
orders over 20s.—List of Prices by post, gratis. Full size, good Cream- 
laid Note, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per ream; Queen's ditto, Is. 9d.; thick 
Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1,000; Foolscap Official 
ditto, 2s. per 100; Sealing Wax, ls. and 1s. 6d. per pound; best ditto, 
3s. 9d., usually sold at 5s. ; large size University scribbling P Paper, 7s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. per ream; Outsides, Draft, 6s., and ditto, Foolscap, 8s. 
per ream, all perfect sheets; best Blotting, five uires for 4s.; good 
Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. per 100; Partridge and Co.'s celebrated Correspon- 
dence Steel Pens, 1s. 3d. per gross, all selected and warranted; Cedar 
Holders, to fit any pen, 6d. per dozen; School Pen-holders, 1s. 6d. per 
gross; the best Magnum Bonum 3s. 6d. per gross, twelve borer 
included; fine Satin Draft, 6s. 6d.; Thick-laid Foolseap, 10s. 6d. an 
12s. 6d.; good Brief, 13s. 6d. per ream ; very best Crein-laid’ 1 Black 
Bordered Note, five quires for 2s.; ditto, Envelopes, 1s. per 100; best 
Black Wax, ten sticks, ls. ; good Black Ink, 2s. 6d. per gallon; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Red Tape, 9d. and Is. per dozen; Satin Letter, 
4s., and Cream-laid, 6s. per ream; Metallic Memorandum Books, with 
Pencil, 3d. each; good Black Lead Pencils, 6d. per dozen. 

Observe the address—PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 127 and 128, 
Chancery-lane, five doors from Fleet-street. Everything not only 
cheap, but good. 
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, for the LOAN of WORKS of ART. 





It constitutes, with the | 








eo ALLERY OF FINE ARTS, 
and 35, RATHBONE-PLACE. 
The following SU PER RIOR WORKS on the ART of DRAWING, 
are now publishing by S. and J. FULLER. 

BRIGHT’S ELEMENTARY LANDSCAPE DRAWING- 
BOOK. In Eight Numbers, ls. each; cloth boards, 9s. 

cir RIANT: s RUDIMENTS for DRAWING the HUM AN 
FIGURE. Engraved by F. BARTOLOZZI. Two Parts, 12s. each. 

TREATISE on LANDSCAPE-PAINTING, and EFFECT 
in WATER-COLOURS, from the First Rudiments to the Finished 
Picture; with Examples in Outline, Effect, and Colouring. By DAVID 
COX, Esq., Member of the Society of Water-Colour Painters. In a 

series of Twelve Numbers, folio, super royal. The first Four Numbers 
consist of Pencil Sketches in a series of Seventy Examples of Landscape 
Practice, in soft ground etching. By Mr. COX. Six Plates in each 
Number. Price 5s. each. The Second Four Nuumbers comprise Shadow 
and Effect, in a series of Thirty-one Examples, in Imitation of Sepia 
Drawings. Price 7s. 6d. each Number. _ The Third Part, consisting of 
Four Numbers, F Sixteen of Drawings of Effects of 
Landscape Scenery, containing a Letter-press Description, having 
reference how these effects are produced. Price 10s. each Number. The 
whole half-bound, price 

D. COX’S YOUNG ARTIST'S CHP ANION on LAND- 
CAPE PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. Price 42s. 

T. S. COOPER'S STUDIES of CATTLE and RUSTIC 
FIGURES. In Ten Numbers, 4s. each; cloth boards, 42s. 

T. S. COOPER'S ELEMENTARY STUDIES of CATTLE. 
In Eight Numbers, 2s. each; cloth boards, 16s. 

THE ART AND PRACTICE OF we. 





Just published, cloth boards, pri 

THE ART and PRACTICE of E TC HING, with 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES. By H. ALKEN. This work contains full 
Instructions for the successful cultivation of the above fashionable and 
amusing Art, and also for the study of Soft Ground Etching, Aquatints, 
and other varieties of Light Engraving. 

- 8. COOPER’S COLOURED IMITATIONS of 
DRAWINGS. In Two Folios, price 52s. 6d. 93. and J. FULLER beg to 
call the attention of the Admirers and Collectors of Water-Colour 
Drawings to their Rooms, in which will be found beautiful specimens 
by the following Masters:—Cattermole, Stanfield, Harding, Poole, 
Bright, T. 8. Cooper, Allen es Pyne, Richardson, Prout, Cox, and 
all the leading Artists of the da 

8, and J. FULLER’S NEW PORTABLE SKETCHING 
FOLIO. An invention long wanted by those Artists and Amateurs who 
travel in search of the Picturesque, and equally adapted for the Studio ; 
the Folio contains, in the most limited space, all the requisites for 
sketching from Nature in Water-Colours, a well-arranged Thumb-colour 
Box, with Palette and places for Brushes and Pencils, with a con- 
trivance to secure the points ; also, the usual 4to. size Solid Block Sketch 
Book, a small Sketch Book for fugitive Scraps, the Folio also forming a 
Desk. 

S. and J. FULLER’S NEW FOLIAGE BRUSH. Much 
approved by those Artists and Amateurs who have some time used it 
in Water-Colour Painting, in giving . | reat a of expressing the 
loose touch of Foliage, Trees, and 

The FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY, 
—S. and J. FULLER re: spectfully 
invite the Patrons of Art to VIEW their SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY 
for the LOAN of WORKS of ART. Every department will contribute 
examples to the Collection:—Landscape, Figures, Animals, Flowers, 
Fruit, Architecture, Ornamental and Decorative Designs, and Original 
Works of the Principal Water-Colour Painters. 

N.B. The Terms, which have been arranged to meet all classes, will 
be forwarded, post-paid, to all parts of the Kingdom. 

34 and 35, Rathbone-place. 
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TEPHENS’S PATENT PROPELLING 
\ PENCILS.—A new kind of ever-pointed Pencil in wood, lined 
through with lead, requiring no cutting, as the lead is propelled to the 
point by a novel, easy, and ingenious contrivance ; is more economical 
than even the wood pencil, which is destroyed as used ; whereas in 
these pencils the lead only is consumed, the pencil remaining as perfect 
as at first, ready to be refilled, and this is required only at long inter- 
vals. 

Prepared and sold by the Proprietor, 

Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, London. 
Stationers. 


HENRY STEPHENS, 54, 
Sold by Booksellers and 





COMPOSITION FOR WRITING WITH STEEL PENS. 
TEPHENS’ WRITING FLUIDS 


comprise the most splendid and durable ‘colours, and the most 
indelible compositions which art can produce. They consist of a Blue 
Fluid, changeable into an intense Black colour. Patent Unchangeable 
Blue Fluids, remaining a deep Blue colour. Two sorts are prepared, a 
Light and Dark Blue. A superior Black Ink, of the common character, 
but more fluid. A superior Carmine Red for contrast writing. A 
liquid Rouge Carmine, for artists and contrast writing, in glass bottles. 
A carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes instantly Black, and, being 
proof against any chemical agent, is most valuable in the prevention of 
frauds. A liquid Mechanical and Architectural Drawing Ink, superior 
to Indian Ink. Marking Inks for Linen; select Steel Pens; Inkholders. 

Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, No. 54, Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars-road, London; and sold by Stationers and Book- 
sellers, in bottles, at 3d., 6d., 1s., and 3s. each. 

CAUTION.—The U inchasge able Blue Fluids are patent articles; the 
public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which are infringe- 
ments; to sell or use which is illegal. 


R ALPH’S SERMON PAPER.—This 


approved paper is particularly deserving the notice of La 
Clergy, as, from its particular form (each page measuring 53 by 9 
inches), it will contain more matter than the size in ordinary use ; and, 
from the width being narrower, is much more easy to read: adapted 
for expeditious writing with either the quill or metallic pen; price 5s. 
perream. Sample on application. 


EX VELOPE PAPER —To identify the 


contents with the address and postmark, important in all business 
communicatious; it admits of three clear pages (each measuring 5} 
by 8 inches), for correspondence, it saves time and is more economical. 
Price 9s. 6d. per ream. 

F. W. RALPH, Manufacturing Stationer, 36, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 











CAUTION 
. 
O TRADESMEN, MERCHAN 

SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c. Whereas it has lately come - 
my knowledge that some unprincipled person or persons have for some 
time past been imposing upon the public by selling to the trade and 
others a spurious artic le, under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that 1 am the Original and 
sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said article, and do not employ 
any Traveller, or authorize any person to represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
This caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the 

public, and serious injury to myself. 
E. K. Bonn, Sole Exe ecutrix and Widow of the late John Bond, 23, 

Long , West Smi London 


N2. CHARGE IS NOW MADE FOR 
~ STAMPING ARMS, CORONETS, CRESTS, or INITIALS, on 
Paper or Envelopes, by PARKINS and GOTTO, Manufacturers, 25, 
OXFORD-STREET ; addeéd to this advantage, their writing paper, &c. 
will, upon comparison, be found 4s. in the pound cheaper than any 
other house. Large size cream laid note paper, five quires for 6d.; 
excellent ditto, five quires for 9d.; thick ditto, five quires for 1s. ; 
bordered ditto, five quires for Is. 6d. (fifty different kinds of mourning 
papers); the Albert and Queen's sizes proportionately cheaper ; fine 
satin letter paper, five quires for 1s. ; India letter, five quires for 2s. ; 
sermon paper, 6s. per ream: draft, 7s. 6d.; ruled foolseap for exere ises, 
10s. 6d. per ream; cream laid, stamped, ‘and cemented envelopes, 4d. 
per 100; super thick ditto, 9d. per 100: the Queen's head envelopes, Ls. 
per dozen ; copy-books, 2s. per dozen; 100 cards printed for Is. 6d. ; 
sealing wax, 2s. 6d per pound; useful sample packets, by post, Is. 
each; filtered ink, 1s. per bottle. P. and G.'s new elastic “post-office 
pen, warranted not to scratch, 6d. per dozen; 4s. per gross. List of 
prices, post-free. Carriage paid to any part of the country on orders 
over 20s. 

Copy the address, PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 
Makers, 25, OXFORD-STREET. 
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N OURNING.—COURT, FAMILY, and 

COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietor of The London General 
Mourning Warehouse, to remind families whose 
bereavements compel them to adopt re th Attire, that every article 
of the very best description, requisite for a complete outfit of Mourning 
may be had at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 

Estimates for Servants’ Mourning, affording a great saving t to families, 
are furnished ; whilst the habitual 
(including dressmakers and milliners), enables them to suggest or sup- 
ply tte tomer» d suited to any grade or 


ie occasion, an 
Widows’ and Family Mourning is 5 
kept made up, and a note, cciaete of the Mourning required, 
insure its being sent forthwith, either in Town or into the Country, and 


on je Terms. 
w. C. JAY, 247-249, Regent-street. 


TICHOLSON’S EL DORADO SHIRTS, 
29. Ludgate-street. White Shirts, Six for 36s. ; Coloured Ditto, 
New Patterns, Six for 30s.; El Dorado Collars, for once and twice round 
Cravats, 8s. 6d. per dozen. Boy's Shirts, all sizes, warranted good 
materials, and the best of workmanship. Hosiery, Gloves, &c. 
N.B.—Samples of and i for self . 
sent post-free. 


FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS differ from 
other patterns not merely in shape and design, but in their eg 
superiority of fit, quality of material, and workmanship. — Globe, 
April 12, 1852. 
They are of two prices, viz., SIX for 40s. ; second quality, 51X for 30s. ; 
in beth of which the principle is strictly carried out. 
List of prices and mode of self-measurement sent per post, free. 
RICHARD FORD, 38, POULTRY, LONDON (late of 185, STRAND.) 


> r > 
OSIERY and READY-MADE LINEN.— 
Messrs. CHRISTIAN beg to solicit an inspection of their choice 
and ecarefully-selected STOCK, from the best makers of Cotton, Bal- 
briggan, Lisle Thread, and Silk Hosiery ; 
under-clothing of the best materials and fashion. Ladies’ We edding and 

India Trousseaux furnished in a superior style at moderate prices. 

No. 11, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 
R* 


LAL BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY AND 
IRISH POPLINS.—Irish Point, Guipure, Currah, and Limerick. 
Laces ; a large variety of children’s frocks, suited for the season ; ladies’ 
underclothing ; gentlemen's shirts and shirt fronts; linens, sheetings. 
table linen, and towelling; embroidery of all kinds ; bog oak orna- 
ments. The above will be found ofthe best description, at the lowest 


prices, at the Depét for Irish Manufactures, 233, Regent-street. Country 
oders promptly attended to, and patterns sent. 


























PROTECTION FROM RAIN. 


Dp? LEY’S SCOTCH WOOLLEN WARE- 
HOUSE, Established 1678. WALKER, BABB and CO.'S 
Registered Ventilating Waterproof and Llama Wool Overcoats, 35s. 
and 40s, The most Noted House in London for Overcoats, Box-coats, 
Boat-cloaks, Military and a Cloaks, Capes, &c. 

Servants’ Liveries of the best materials and at the lowest possible 
eharges, for Cash. A large Assortment of Scotch Woollen Scarfs and 
Tweed Trowserings, Irish Friezes, Eight quarter and other Cloths, 
Table Covers and D'Oyleys. 

346, Strand, opposite Waterloo-Bridge. 
M= 


“Da S 
SSRS. POULSON and COMPANY’S 
REGISTERED PARDESSUS (6 &7 Vict. cap. 65), an elegant 
ight walking Over Coat, or may be worn without another. is 
delightful spring and summer garment is made principally of the finest 
Australian Wool—it has been honoured with the distinguished patronage 
of the elite of the Empire, and is correctly pronounced to be the most 
economical, graceful, and gentlemanly Over Coat of the season. Price 
with silk sleeve linings, TWO GUINEAS. Also, the REGISTERED 
CANTAB, a new morning coat, of the same cloth, 38s. 
The Pardessus d’Eté, for dust, heat, &c. the same price as their im- 
proved Guinea Trousers. 
B. POULSON and Co., Sole Patentees and General Tailors, 
94, Regent-street, Quadrant, London. 


O LADIES.—WILLIAM CARTER, 


STAY MANUFACTURER, IMPORTER AND EXPORTER OF WOVE 
STAYS, respectfully notifies the pletion of his Arrang in the 
Home and Continental Markets for the present and approaching 
Season. He has now on hand a magnificent collection of Paris, Lyons, 
Italian, Belgium, and German Wove Stays, all combining the latest 
improvements at extremely moderate prices. Inspection is invited to 
various novelties in Corsets, with patent elastic busks and spring backs 
without bones, and also to several kinds of Bodices, Riding Belts, 
Braces, &c. The collection of English manufactured goods is entitled 
to especial attention, as on no former occasion has he been able to com- 
bine such excellence of production with such retrenchment in price. 

Warehouse, 22, Ludgate-street, City, one door from St. Paul's; 
Branch Establish Newingt eway; Manufactory, 1, Great 
Charlotte-street, Portsmouth. 


Fox's DRESS COATS, 73, CORNEELL, 


£ 
2 10 % 




















Made to Measure from Saxony fast-dyed Cloths . 
Fox's Paletot Frock (with silk sleeve-linings), an 
garment, answering the purpose of a Frock Coat, yet retain- 

ing the comfort and elegance of the Paletot ............000.+ only 2 2 
Fox's Beaufort (business or riding coat), now so much worn ... 1 1€ 
The Liama Paletot 
All sizes of the three last-named kept ready for immediate wear. 
Black Dress Trouser ..........cccsssrsrscescesersessevecscersveceerersseseconses 1 

Fancy Doeskin Trousers, from 18s., and Waistcoats in every variety. 

Talent unsurpassed in the Cutting department ; workmanship the 
most skilful; and first-class goods at very moderate charges, are some 
of the recommendations of this Establishment. Gentlemen particular 
as to fashion and quality are specially invited. 

Observe—FOX, PRACTICAL TAILOR AND TROUSER MAKER, 
73, CORNHILL (same side of the way as the Royal Exchange.) 








LISTS OF PRICES. 
JA MES LAW, 31, LUDGATE-HILL. 
e CARPET, CABINET, and GENERAL FURNISHING WARE- 
HOUSEMAN, sends (postage free) books containing a minute list of 
every article (and its price) requisite for furnishing. 








5. 
Splendid Brussels carpets .2 ter yard. 
Rich Tapestry ditto 2 
The very best Brusse 3 
The very best Tapestry 3 . 


Rich Velvet Pile, only. .4 
Cabinet Furniture and U pholste ry of every dese ription. 
Purchases upwards of 20. sent, carriage free, within 200 miles of 
London. 
31, Ludgate-hill. 


Observe—JAMEs LAW, 





CHEAP, LIGHT, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


\ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 


also every description of | 








| by travellers, at the Inventors, as 





PECTACLES.—The only True and Correct 
Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE'S 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact condition of the Sight 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 
Opticians, Mathematical, ical, and Philosophical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, “etl 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—Collodio-Iodide of silver, per-oz. 1s. 
Pyrogallic rey 4s, cn drachm. Every kind of Preparation, P Paper, and 


App 


PECTACLES.—Self-acting portable Spring 
\ Spectacles, patented by F. B. ANDERSON, are real and effectual 
preservers of sight—never shift their position when worn—but on being 
removed, immediately collapse, and may as an Ass. 
Double eye-glasses, to open and shut with one hand only to 
before the eyes, or fix on the nose at the option of the wearer, in Gold, 


Silver, and Steel 

May btained at the ‘ised throughout the ee 
and in London only of Messrs. _ THOS. gine and Sons, Opticians, 52. 
Great Russell-street, opposite the Entrance of the British Museum. 


()SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS 


LUST RES, &e. 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their manufactory, Broad-street, Bir 
1807. Richly-cut and engrav: ved decanters in great variety, wine glasses, 
water jugs, goblets, and all kinds of table glass, at exceedingly 
moderate prices. Crystal glass drawing-room chandeliers, with glass 
arms for candles and gas. A large stock of foreign ornamental glass, 
always on view.—Furnishing orders executed with despatch. 


if EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by contains de- 
signs and prices of upwards of ONE HUNDRED ‘different Bedsteads, in 
Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, Polished Birch, Mahogany, Rosewood, 
and Walnut-tree Woods. Also their priced Listof Bedding. Theirnew 
warerooms enable them to keep one of each design fixed for inspection. 
They have also, in addition to their usnal stock, a great variety of the 
best designs of PARISIAN BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which 
they have just imported. 


























HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufact 's, 196 (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court-road. 
CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and 


S MAGNESIA WATERS and AERATED LEMONADE continue to 
be manufactured upon the largest seale at their several Establishments 
in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. The celebrity of these well- 
known waters, and the preference they universally command, are evi- 
dences that their original superior quality over all others is well 
sustained. Every bottle is protected by a label with the name of their 
firm, without which none is genuine, and it may be had of nearly all 
respectable chemists throughout the kingdom. Importers of the German 
Selters Water, direct from the springs, as for the last twenty years. 
51, Berners-street, London. 


AMES’S REGISTERED RAILWAY 


e TRUNK.—They are the strongest, lightest, and cheapest de- 
scription of Trunk that has ever been manufactured for railway 
Travelling. ‘They are fitted up inside with a collapsible Hat case, Tray, 
Sliding Division, and Pocket. gistered Collapsible Hat-case can 
be adapted to any other sort of Trunk. 

Drawings or any further particulars, will be forwarded to any party 
requiring them. A large assortment of hat-boxes, cases, and tin boxes 
for travellers to India; and every description of conveniences required 
low. 

JAMES, 102, Oxford-street (corner of John-street) ; 
Manufactory, 14, John-street. 


‘LAYS PAPER TEA-TRAY WARE- 
HOUSE, REMOVED from KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
to 20, PALL-MALL.—Messrs. H. CLAY and Co., in acknowledging the 
many favours they have received during the last 50 years, beg to inform 
their patrons, the Nobility, Gentry, and the public in general, that for 
pane greater convenience of trade, they have Removed to new Premises, 
20, PALL-MALL, which are open with a most superb stock of PAPER 
and PAPIER MACHE JAPANNED GOODS, far surpassing anything 
they have eve: befure had the hovvur of submitting wo public nvtice, 
the greater part having been manufactured expressly for their new 
Establishment. 











20, Pall-mall. 
LBANY “TAMP and CANDLE 
MANUPACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, 1s. per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, per 


b., do not require snuffing ; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 6d., Store Candles, 5d. perlb. ; Express 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 54s. per ewt.; Good Yellow 50s. and 44s.; 
Best Mottled, 56s.; Honey Soap, Is.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all other 
scented soaps, 1s. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm ; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4+. 8a. per 
gin; Solar, 3s. 6d.. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 

Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes Walk of the 
Colosseum. 

N.B. Country orders, amounting to 102. or upwards, Carriage Free. 


ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 


/ PAINT, specially patronized by the British and other Govern- 
ments, the Hon. East India Company, the principal Dock Companies, 
most public bodies, and by the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for out- 
door work at their country-seats. The Anti-Corrosion is particularly 
recommended as the most durable out-door paint ever invented, for 
the preservation of every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, 
Compo, Cement, &c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of 
upwards of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
monials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in society 
of those who have given them, have never yet been equalled by any- 
thing of the kind hitherto brought before the public notice. 

Lists of Colours, Prices, together with a copy of the Testimonials, 
will be sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, No. 9, Great 
Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, London. 

No Agents.—All orders are partic vularly requested to be sent direct. 


DAME WALLS.—NEW PATENT PAINT, 


as applied on the Thames Tunnel, guaranteed effective ant 
es inside or out, in quantities to finish twenty square yards for 
0. 








PATENT LIQUID CEMENT for the fronts of houses, for beauty 
pre-eminent, giving the appearance of fine cut stone, and only one- 
eighth the cost of Oil Paint. In casks, of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 8s., 15s., 
and 21s. each. 

PATENT MINERAL ZINC PAINTS, invaluable for cheapness, beauty 
and permanence. ready for use. White Stone and Lead, 5s.; Greens and 


Blues, 6s. per gallon. 

BLACK MINERAL PAINT, very permanent, half the usual price; 
only 2s. per gallon. 

NEW PATENT. COLOUR for inside work, may be applied on Wood, 


Stucco, Cement, or over Oil Paint. No smell, and will dry in an hour. 
In casks of 1 cwt. at Ids. 


G. BELL and Co., Steam Mills, 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street. 





/ ROOFING FELT has been extensively used and pr 
efficient, aud particularly applicable for warm ‘climates. 

ist. It is a non-conductor. 

2nd. It is portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to damage in 
carria 

3rd. ft effects a saving of half the timber usually mapens: 

4th. It can be easily applied by any unpract tised pe 

5th. From its lightness, weighing only about dtbs. t ren the square ot 
100 feet, the cost of carriage is sma 

INODOROUS FELT, for damp ——~ and for damp floors, under carpets 
and floor cloths. 

Price One Penny Per Square Foo' 

CROGGON and Co.’s PATENT FELTED uma TaIWO for Covering 
Ships’ Bottoms, &c., and 

Dry HArr FELT, for covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., preventing 
the radiation of Heat, and saving 25 per cent. of Fuel. 

Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on application to 
CROGGON and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 

P.S. The Felt has been extensively used under Slate &c., iu CHURCH 
Roos, to regulate the Temperature. 





SIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for pas ome of thirty years by the Profession, for 
ene Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserv- 
ing a moderate state of the eno and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
and Geut; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood 1 it is invaluable.-—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial t it is unnecessary to enlarge: but the 
Fluid tion of Sir James —— is now the most valued by the 
Profession, as it entirely avoids the ibility of those d con- 
cretions eee Ba resultin, —~ 4 from the use of the article in powder. Sold 
by the sole consign WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and 
by all wholesale =r, retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in Satie, Is., 2s. 4 _ -, 5s. lls, and 21s 
—_ —The Acidulated Syrup n 
B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James iausray’ "s Preparation,” and to 
see med his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :— 
“ James Murray Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 








DABIMOUTH, South of sq erony CASTLE 

INN. The above old blish ANTIEL 
DONOVAN, is Y agape situated on the 'N New Quay, Boake of the 
Dart, View of the Harbour, is replete with 








bo smetien. for Private Families and Commercial Gentlemen 
‘oderate Charges. Carriages, Horses, Wines and Spirlts of the best 
ption. 





ARASOLS.—E. ALLEN, 83, Regent-street, 
QUADRANT, solicits an inspection of his NEW STOCK of 
PARASOLS for the present Season. 
A large Assortment of JOINTED Pan age from 4s. to 8s. each. 
An Elegant Assortment from 10s. to 20s. a. with E. ALLEN’S 
Newly-Invented WHITE ENAMEL STICKS, JOINTED. 
UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS M = the Premises. 
Neal RIDING WHIPS, with Solid Silver Mounts, from 6s. 6@ 
ea 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR 
(as exhibited in the Fountain at the Crystal Palace), is far su- 

perior to Eau de Cologne as a tonic and refreshing lotion for the Toilet 

or Bath; a reviving perfume, a pleasant dentifrice, and a pow 

pes mane oe for apartments and sick rooms. Its numerous useful and 

—_ nas — render it an indispensable requisite in all families. 
’rice 2s. 


Sold by ail. -_ and Chemists, and by E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerard- 
street, Soho, | London. 


00k to YOUR LEGS.—If they swell, or 

the veins are enlarged, get one of BAILEY'S ELASTIC STOCK- 
INGS or KNEE CAPS, to draw on without the trouble of lacing, The 
prices ence at 7%. 6d. each, stockings; lmeo caps, Gs. 64. The 
following articles kept ready made: crutches, belts, sus- 
pensors, bandages, &c. An Tilustrated Catalogue may be had of every 
kind of artificial leg and surgical bandage made at this old establish- 
— 








raeatenn Bandages and Riding Belts. 
aun the Add: “ WILLIAM H. BAILEY,” 418, Oxford-street, London. 


GUPERFLUOUS HAIRS.—FRY’S PASTA 


removes superfluous hairs in a few minutes (warranted not to 
injure the most delicate skin.) This ration for ten years has en-- 
joyed an extensive and successful patronage. All persons can use the 
Pasta with ease and safety. Mrs. Fry will forward a packet, free by 
post, to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of a Post-office Order or 
stamps, price 4s. 6d. Full directions for use and Testimonials proving 
its efficacy, are enclosed with each packet. 

Pre pared by Mrs. Louisa Fry, 17, Great Canterbury—place, Lambeth- 
road, London. Wholesale Agents, BARCLAY and SoN, London; 
RAIMES and Co., Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover-street, 
BLANSHARD and Co., Bridge-street, York. 


> mi 
MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 545 
and 546, NEW OXFORD-STREET, where will be found the 
largest assortment of those superior Time-pieces, American Clocks, ever 
imported into this country, made by the oldest and most celebrated 
Manufacturers in the United States. All our clocks are warranted to 
keep correct time. The prices are—for Thirty-hour Clocks, l4s., 18s., 
and 25s. ; for Lo t-day Clocks, 30s. and 
Also, the CHI ELOCIPEDE, a new American Invention for 
the amusement = exercise of children. It combines the Pony and 
Carriage, and by the graceful and easy exercise promotes muscular 
development of the arms and chest. It is recommended by the medical 
faculty, and approved by all who have seen it. Together with every 
er | of American Goods. 
Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers and Importers, 
ROGERS and Co. 545 and 546, New Oxford-street. 


THE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, 
GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 1/. 10s., sent free. 

TELESCOPES. —A new and most important INVENTION in TELE- 
SCOPES, such extra 'y powers, that some 3} inches, 
with an extra ey e-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s 
ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are 
of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. 

Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 

nvaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 

Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS 
SURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKIN GS and 


KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle. pervious, I'ght in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding a@ permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 
under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging ; 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes ; 
ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
after accouchement, are admirably adapted for r giving yoy ad sup- 
port with extreme lightness—a point little 1 to in the 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the sole Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospltals 
supplied. 





Liverpool’ 




















AWARDED A PRIZE MEDAL UNDER CLASS XIX. 
y ~ . 
O THE CARPET TRADE. — ROYAL 

- VICTORIA FELT CARPETING — The PATENT WOOLLEN 
CLOTH COMPANY begs to inform the Trade that their NEW PAT- 
TERNS in CARPETS and TABLE COVERS, for the present season are 
now out, and will be found far superior to any they have hitherto 
produced, both in style and variety. The public can be supplied at all 
respectable Carpet-houses in London and the country. The Company 
deem it necessary to caution the public against parties who are selling 
an inferior description of goods as Felted Carpets, which will not bear 
comparison with their manufacture, either in style or durability: and 
that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by purchasers, 
as the Company's Carpets are all stamped at both ends of the piece, 
“Royal Victoria Carpeting, London,” with tbe royal arms in the centre. 

The Company's Manufactories are at Elmwood Mills, Leeds; and 
Borough-road, London. Wholesale Warehouse at 

8, LOVE-LANE, WOOD-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 

N OORE’S PATENT MOVEABLE GLASS 
bl VENTILATORS, for Windows, Partitions, Stabling, Green- 
houses, &e., and for exportation, made to any size and form, from 10s. 
upwards. The greatest amount of ventilation is obtained without 
draught—can be adjusted to any quantity—and is unequalled for re- 
moving steam and smoke from rooms. Improved Ventilators for Chim- 
nies, Air Flues, &e.—Lists of Prices may be obtained on application. 

N.B.—A Working Model forwarded yy post, upon receipt of 10s. 
which will be returned on receipt of mode 

Manufactory, 38 and 39, Clerkenwell-close, London. 

Church and House Clock Makers, to the Hon. Board of Ordnance, the 
Russian Government, and the Emperor of China 


Number of Church Clocks made by the howe: firm, 510; ditto, House 
Clocks, 13,000. 








(GLLENNY’S — PRIZE BALBRIGGAN 


HOSIERY can only be obtained at Balbriggan House, 33, Lom- 
bard-street, City.—No Agents 

“MEDALS FOR IRISH PRODUCTIONS.—There can be no doubt that a 
man who has obtained three distinct olde of merit from such institu- 
tions as the Royal Dublin Society (gold and silver), and the Great 
Exhibition of the Industry of all Nath, ot to have the unqualified 

raise and support of the public generally ‘e allude to Mr. GLENNY'S 
Pr Lombard-street,) Balbriggan Hosiery. Genius, machinery, or feats 
at arms may inspire enthusiastic laudation; but should practical dis- 
covery, that is unsurpassed in a and comfort, and universally in 
utility, receive Jess honour, because less pretending, and less benefit, 
because less emblazoned abroad ? We are quite sure that now, on the 
close of the Exhibition, when men’s minds are settled down to mature 
thought, those who have inistered so much to the general weal, 
through its instrumentality, will not be without the wholesome and 
handsome peruse of public patronage and support.”—Journal of Cam 
merce, Nov. 8. 
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Royal Bark Buildings, 
LIVERPOOL, 1852. 

E did not feel justified, until the 

month of February of the present 

year in recommending this season’s imports of 

Black Teas, the quality of the earlier arrivals 

having confessedly been much inferior to those 

of former years. This is attributed to the 

continual rains which have prevailed in some 

parts of the Tea districts in China, owing to 

which the crops have been considerably de- 
teriorated. 


Our delay, in order to see the result of a 
general importation, has already proved most 
beneficial to the interest of our Connexion. 
Watchfulness and judgment, exercised in the 
selection of qualities, will, we think, be more 
than usually appreciated this year. With this 
conviction, we particularly refer Family Pur- 
chasers to the following quotations from our 
general list of prices. 


Fine Congou, Souchong kind ........... 3s. 6d. 
Strong Congou, Pekoe Souchong kind. 3s, Od, 
First Class Congou, Rich PekoeSou. flavour 4g, Od. 
The Extra Fine, very Ripe Pekoe flavour 4s, 4d, 


The First Cost of good and choice kinds 
being unusually reasonable, at the same time, 
there is an increasing demand for the com- 
monest Brack Tra. This indicates that— 
CHEAPNESS—is more regarded by many dealers 
than Quatrry—Disappointment is the neces- 
sary consequence to Famrires whose supplies 


are derived from parties not possessing the | 


requisite advantage in Selection and Purchase. 





The present moderate rate of Carriage of 
Parcels by Railway, affords to Families in the 
Country facilities for obtaining their supplies 
without material additional expense. When- 
ever desired, we pre-pay the Carriage of 
Parcels, including the charge in the invoice. 





Some parties offer to defray the carriage ; 
we take the better alternative, by sending a 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TEA AT A PRICE which 
must tend to secure further transactions. 


“ This branch of our trade—the serving of 
Families with Tea and Coffee—was opened in 
1840, upon a principle calculated to afford the 
greatest advantage in Price, with every possible 
security as to Quality.” 





BANKERS. 


The Br. BANK OF ENGLAND am 

, ROYAL BANK , . Liverpool. 
» BRITISH BANK. . . . London. 
» BANK OF IRELAND. . Dublin. 


Amounts paid into any of these Banking Houses, 
on our account, advising us of the same, will 
be duly passed to credit, and acknowledged, 
without charge for Banker's Commission. 


ROB* ROBERTS & COMP* 
(Entrance up the Steps.) 


ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 


LIVERPOOL. 











HEAP TEA and CHEAP COFFEE. 
Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per Ib., and Good Black Tea 
at 3s. 4d., Strong Coffee at 10d., and Fine Coffee at 11d. per lb., we still 
say, to all who study economy, that 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
=" when the best can be obtained from us at the following 


oon best Congou Tea .. 


The best Lapsang § Souch 
The best Moyune Gunpc 
The best Pearl G d 
The best Old Mocha Coffee .. 
The best West Indian — 
The best Pl Ceylon Is. Od. yy 

Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s. sent Carriage Free to any part of 

gland b 
PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, No. "a, King William-street, City. 


URE COCOA.—HANDFORD and 
eet bis er ——- COCOA, in 1 Ib. packets, at Is. per 
Ib., being the best mples pronounced by the Analytical 
Sanita Comentndon ‘o on genuine out of the whole of the samples 
tested (vide the Lancet, of May 2\st, page 610); also their COMPO 
SOLUBLE COCOA, for parties to whom the full flavour of pure cocoa 
is unpalatable. It consists of fine arrowroot, cocoa, and sugar only, 
and is a very superior article of its kind. It is very readily prepared 
by pouring boiling water on to it. Price ls. 4d per Ib. 
Finest Mocha Coffee, 1s. 6d.; finest Jamaica ditto. ls. 6d.; Java ditto. 

















af ies 








ls. 4d. ; Colombo ditto, ls. 2d.: Costa Rieardo, 1s.; Congo Tea, strong | | 


and useful, adapted for general family use, 3s. 8d. per Ib. 
61, High Holborn. 





THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY has not | 


/ only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
bnt has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS form another 


diet universally esteemed for making a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for Children 
and Invalids; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and far preferable to the 
Embden Groats. 

ROBINSON'S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light, 
nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article of food, and is 
held in high estimation as a diet for Infants and Invalids. It supersedes 
the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 


ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all | 


espectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen in Town and Country. 





FRUIT TREES, FLOWER and SEED BEDS, &c. 
JEW TWINE NETTING, to protect Peach, 


= Nectarine, Apricot, and other Trees; flower and seed beds from 
frost, blight, and afterwards the ripe fruit from birds; or as a fence 
aguinst fowls, pigeons, cats, &c., at One Hundred per cent. cheaper than 
at any other Manufactory! New Twine Netting, one yard wide, 14d. 
per yard; two yards wide, 3d. per yard; half-inch mesh ditto, two 
yards wide, 5d. per yard. Sheep-folding Net, of superior quality, four 
feet high, 4d. per yard. The Repaired Tanned Fishing Netting, two or 
three yards wide, ]4d. per yard; four or six yards wide, 3d. per yard,— 
exactly the same as advertised by others at double the above prices. 
Batfolding Nets, 5s. each. Casting Nets, ls. per yard round, complete. 


yards long, li. 5s.; twenty yards long, 2/. Flue Nets complete, ls. per 
square yard. Rabbit Nets, on cord, twelve meshes wide, 2d. per yard, 
or 8s. per fifty yards. 

The ELASTIC HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, seventy-six meshes 
to the square inch, effectually excludes birds, wasps, flies, &c. from fruit 
trees, flower or seed beds, 44d. per square yard. 

Nets made to order, and the Trade supplied, at WILLIAM CULLING- 
FORD'S, 1, Strathmore-terrace, Shadwell, London. Orders by Post 
punctually attended to. 

Caution.—Parties are advertising Tanned Nett, two yards wide 3d. 
aarti yard, wittiout stating it is Old Nett. 


(1 LEN FIELD PATENT “STARCH, now used 


in the Royal Laundry, and awarded “ Heneinalte Mention” at 
the Great Exhibition.—“ We, the undersigned, have been selling the 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH for some time, and find that it pleases our 
customers better than any we have had.”—The above very flattering Tes- 
timonial, signed by upwards of Fifty of the Principal Grocers in Glasgow, 
where the Starch has been long sold, is the best proof of its great 
superiority. The Ladies are therefore respectfully requested to make a 
trial of the GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STAPCH, 
which, for Domestic Use, now stands unrivalled. 

Copy of Testimonial from the Laundress of Her Majesty's Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, Surrey.—‘Mr. Wotherspoon, 40, 
Glasgow.—The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used for 
some time in that Department of the Royal Laundry where all the 
Finest Goods are Finished for Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal 





Family, and I have much pleasure in informing you that it has given | 


the highest satisfaction —M. WEIGH, Laundress to Her Majesty, Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, near London, 15th May, 1851.” 


See also Testimonials from the Lady Mayoress of London; the Lady 


of Wm. Chambers, Esq., of Glenormiston, one of the publishers of | 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal; the Laundresses of the Marchioness of | 


Breadalbane ; Countess of Eglinton ; Countess of Dartmouth, &c. &c. 

Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper, 
Brothers; Batty and Feast , Croft and Innocent ; 
Twelvetrees, Brothers; R. Letchford and Co.; 
Yates, Walton, and Turner; Bland, Clayton, and Co.; 
and Barber; A. Braden and Co. ; Hicks, Brothers; C 
Co.; Sterry, Sterry, and Co.; Thomas Snelling; 
Wakefield, 35, Crown-street; and Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents 
wanted ; apply to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 

LONDON DEPOT, 
WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co., 40, King Wi'liam-street, City. 





WATER ONLY REQUIRED! 


Vf OORE and BUCKLEY'S PATENT 
I CONCENTRATED MILK. 


‘ Snpplies Fresh Milk at all times."—Times, September 16, 1850. 


a Nets, for ponds, lakes, and rivers, with purse complete, twelve | 
3 


Dunlop street, | 


Petty, Wood, and Co.; | 
John Yates and Co. ; | 
Field, Roberts, | 
B. Williams and | 
John Brewer; and R. | 


“Tt was almost (if not quite) equal in flavour and quality to Milk | 


fresh from the Cow.”—Captain H. T. Austins, Commander of the 
Expedition, H.M.S. Resolute, Ist October, 1851. 

“The Milk is most admirable; none should go to sea without it.” 
Captain Ommaney, H.M.S. Assistance, Arctic Expedition, 25th October, 
1851. 

“The greatest comfort and blessing we had on board our ships in the 
Arctic E sane ~ — al Officer's Report to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, November, 1 

Preserved in i sealed tins, each tin producing seven times 
the quantity of pure milk. 

MOORE and BUCKLEY’S COCOA and MILK, and CHOCOLATE 
and MILK, are combinations of the Concentrated Milk with the finest 
Trinidad Cocoa and the choicest French Chocolate, in hermetically 
sealed tins. These delicious preparations are wholly free from the 


admixtures so common in the packet Cocoas, and considering their | 


quality are equally expensive; for example, a breakfast cup of Pure 
Cocoa, combined with milk and sugar, can be had at the cost of a 
nny, by merely adding boiling water. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL atthe GREAT EXHIBITION was awarded to 
these preparations for their Novelty, Utility, and Economy; and they 
were constantly used in the Refreshment Rooms of the Exhibition, 
giving universal satisfaction. 

MOORE and BUCKLEY’S INFANT'S FOOD, is a combination of 


the Concentrated Milk with pure Farina, and will be found a light and | 


nourishing diet for Invalids as well as Infants, requiring only boiling 
water for its instant preparation. 

The whole of the above are prepared under the immediate inspection 
of Mr. Moore, the patentee, who was for many years the ordinary 
medical attendant of the al Family in 

The Finest FRENCH CHOCOLATES in every variety, made ex- 
~, for the Subscribers by one of the first Paris manufacturers. 

‘hese Chocolates, it may be observed, are REALLY FRENCH, and are 
greatly superior to those commonly sold as French, but which are in 
fact, generally speaking, of English manufacture. 

MoorRE and — KLEY, Ranton Abbey Farm and Works, Stafford- 
shire; and 4, Upper East Smithfield, London; and sold retail by all 
respecta ble Grocers and Chemists, &c. in town and country. 


Arctic | 





DURABILITY 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 


Many Ixqrrntes having been made as to the Durability of 
GUTTA PERCHA TUBING, the GUTTA PERCHA COM- 
PANY have pleasure in giving publicity to the following 
Letters from parties who have had it in use for a considerable 
length of time :— 


From C. Hacker, Esq., Surveyor to His Grace 
The Duke of Bedford, 
Wosurn Park. 
Szconp TrsTIMONIAL. 
“ Office of Works, Woburn Park,” 

‘“‘ GENTLEMEN, January 10th, 1852. 

“In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha 
Tubing for Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not 
| affected it in the least, although it will eat lead throuyh in two 
| years; we have adopted it largely, on account of its being 
| cheaper than lead, much easier fixed, and a more perfect 


job. 








From Sir Raymond Jarvis, Bart., 
VENTNOR, Iste or WicHr. 


SECOND TESTIMONIAL. * March 19th, 1852. 

“In reply to your letter received this morning, respecting 

the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, 1 can state with 
| much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders, and 
other persons, have lately examined it, and there is not the 
least apparent difference since the first laying down, now 
several years; and I am informed that it is to be adopted 
generally in the houses that are being erected here.” 


From the Rev. Daniel C. Delafosse, 
“ SHere REcrToRY, NEAR GUILDFORD. 

“ GENTLEMEN, May \\th, 1852. 

“In reply to your communication relative to the Gutta 
Percha Tubing laid down in one of my wells, I have to state 
that as yet it has fully answered the purpose to which it was 
applied, and has proved far more durable than the leader 
| pipes which were hitherto used. 
“ The fact is, my spring water is strongly impregnated with 
| iron, which corrodes thelead, and causes holes in the pipes, so 
that the air getting in, prevents the pumps from acting 
properly. The only inconvenience that I experienced from 
| the use of the Gutta Percha Tubing, was, that it gave, for a 
| week or so, an unpleasant taste to the water; but after this 
| brief space had elapsed, the water passing through the Tubes 
wasas clear and tasteless as that which had hitherto been raised 
through the leaden pipes. A year, 1 think, hasnearly elapsed, 
since I tried your pipes for the first time, and as no damage 
has hitherto occurred to the one now in use during that 
period, I have reason to hope that the evil of the leaden pipes 
will be permanently cured; or at least that it will take a far 
longer time to injure the Gutta Percha Tubing, than I have 
found to be the case as regards the lead.” 


From John Goodwin, Esq., 
“ PersHor AND HotTr Mitts, Worcester. 
“ April 12th, 1852. 

“*T purchased some Gutta Percha Tubing from you, for the 
conveyance of water, cider, &c., part of which having been 
nnder ground for the last three or four years, without any 
apparent injury arising therefrom, 1 feel! much pleasure in 
expressing my thorough approval of it, and recommending 
the same to any one requiring its use. 

“To Mr. Wurtine, Worcester.” 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 


FOR 


WATERING GARDENS, &e. 


The Gutta Percha Company have been fayoure] with the 
receipt of the following Testrmon1ALs :— 


| From Mr. J. Farrah, 
Gardener to Boswell Middleton Jalland, Esa., 
Or Hotperness Hovusr, near Hutt, 


*Thave had 400 feet of your Gutta Percha Tubing (in lengths 
of 100 feet each, with Union Joint), in use for the last twelve 
months for watering these gardens, and I find it to answer better 
| than anything I have ever yet tried. 

“The pressure of the water is very considerable, but this has 
not the slightest effect on the Tubing. 

**1 consides this Tubing to be a most valuableinvention for 
Gardeners, inasmuch as it enables us to water our gardens in 
about one-half the time, and with one-half the labour formerly 
required.” 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 


FOR 


-| SPREADING LIQUID MANURE. 


From James Kennedy, Esq., 
MYREMILL, BY MayBoLE, AYRSHIRE. 
“ May 20th, 1850. 

**T have received your inquiry as to my experience in the 
use of Gutta Percha Tubing I had 350 yards of it from your 
firm, and I have used it for the last few months in distribut- 
ing liquid manure from my tanks over my fields, having often 
a pressure of 300 feet on it, and have been able to get the 
liquid from the end of the Tubing by the pressure from the 
steam engine upwards of forty yards. I have 350 Scotch 
acres laid with metal pipes under ground, for the conveyance 
of liquid manures over my farm, and your Gutta Percha 
Tubing has given me great facility in spreading it over the 
surface of the land. 

“T likewise think highly of the Gutta Percha Union Joint.’’ 


Tubing of any length and size, with Jets, Union 
Joints, Roses, Spreaders, &c., may be had to 
order, manufactured by 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 

PATENTEES, 
18, Wharf-road, City-road, London, 
And Sold by their Wholesale Dealers in Town and Country .- 
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Pier ready, a FIFTH EDITION, post 8vo., 
a Tie = ®t. 


E : 
F By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





st ready, eo 4s., 
NGLISH ALICE: a Poem in Five Cantos. 
ALEXANDER JOAN EVELYN, Esq. 
= PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





Price Sixpence, See 
A MANUAL of CONFIRMATION, containing 
the Apostolic Origin and Scriptural Practice of Confirmation : 
its Nature and Design, in CONNECTION WITH BAPTISM; with a Cate- 
chism, Prayers, and Copious Marginal References for the use of the 
young disciples of the Church of Englan: 

London: WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH. 





Published this day, 
HE HISTORY of the LATER PURITANS 
from 1642 to the EJECTION of the NONCONFORMIST CLERGY 
in 1662. By Rev. J. B. wey orm M.A. 4 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
ly by the sam 
The HISTORY of ‘the EARLY PURITANS from 
the REFORMATION to the CIVIL WAR in 1642. 1 vol. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS and Co.; and J. HATCHARD, Piccadilly. 





Just published, 4s. 
N INQUIRY into the CATHOLIC 
TRUTHS HIDDEN under the ARTICLES PECULIAR to the 
CREED of the CHURCH of ROME. By C. SMITH, B.D., Rector of 
Newton, Suffolk; formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter's College, 


Cambridge. 
PART III. The SACRIFICE of the MASS and 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
COMPLAINTS OF THE SKIN. 


- 

PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of the 

DISEASES of the SKIN, with Cases illustrative, and Two Plates. 
Second Edition. By JONATHAN GREEN, M.D., &c. &c. 

“The author, during a long and extensive practice, has made the 
above complaints his particular study. Having arrived at the best- 
known means of treating them, and which has been tested in every 
variety of these distressing complaints, he is prepared to offer in most 
instances cure, and in all as much relief as can be administered by the 
medical art.”—Times. 

WHITTAKER and Co., Publishers, 12s.; or may be had from the Author, 
40, Great Marlborough-street. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM MACCALL. 
The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 7s. 6d. 
The AGENTS of CIVILIZATION. 3s. 6d. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. 2s. 6d. 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 64. 
The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE. 6d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 





6d. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, 5s., Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 


GTRICTURE of the URETHRA; its 
k PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT, and on the Curative Powers of 
Potassa Fusa in that Disease, with Cases. By ROBERT WADE, 
€.R.C.8., Senior Surgeon to the Westminster Dispensary. 

“ Evidently the result of extensive experience.” —Lancet. 

“The production of a pains-taking | and an accomplished surgeon. 
We have little doubt of its merits ensuring it an extensive eirculation.” 
—Medical Times and Gazette. 

London: J, CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Sono. 


NEW GRAMMARS FOR SCHOOLS. 


)}LEMENTS of GRAMMAR TAUGHT in 

4 ENGLISH. By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. 18mo., bound in cloth, 2s. 

“Mr. Thring has seized the essential principles in grammar. * * * 
A very able book it is, both in substance and form.”—Spectator, Oct. 4, 
1851. 

“A very clever and scientific little book." —Guardian, Oct. 29, 1851. 

“ Written with great skill.”"—Educator, Feb., 1852. 

“In truth, a most refreshing and admirable work. * * * A 
genuine contribution to the wants of the age."—Christian Times, Oct. 
17, 1851. 

“The author has successfully “oT to show how grammar is to 
be taught."—Nonconformist, Nov, 26, 185 


The CHILD'S GRAMMAR. _ Being the substance 
of the Elements of Grammar taught in English, adapted to the use of 
Junior Classes. 18mo., limp cloth, 1s. (Just published. 

Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. 








MORTIMER ON FIREWORKS.—New Edition. 


YYROTECHNY; or, Familiar System of 
Recreative Fire Works. By G. W. MORTIMER. A New Edition 
in 12mo, carefully revised, with Additions, and 30 Wood Engravings 
of the Apparatus and pieces, price 3s., boards. 
“ A very useful manual to all who are fond of the brilliant art of 
Pyrotechny. It gives clear directions for making every species of fire- 
works."—Morning Advertiser. 


PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY of the BIBLE. 


A New = in 16mo, cloth, with numerous Wood Engravings, 


price 2s. 6a 
: WILDERSPIN ‘S MANUAL FOR INFANT SCHOOLS, 
reduced to 2s. 6d., cloth, 

A MANUAL for the RELIGIOUS and MORAL 
INSTRUCTION of YOUNG CHILDREN in the Nursery and Infant 
School. With Music. By SAMUEL WILDERSPIN and T. J. 
TERRINGTON. Royal &vo. cloth, reduced to 2s. 

In the press, by the same Author, 

The INFANT SYSTEM for Developing the 
Intellectual and Moral Powers of all Children, from One to Seven Years 
of Age. Eighth Edition, carefully revised. 

J. 8. HODsON, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn ; and other 
Booksellers. 





In Two Volumes, royal yes a half-bound, price 31, a 
Zdition 
HE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. Entirely re-written, and 
embracing every recent application of Science to Agriculture; with 
upw: ards of 600 Illustrations. 
‘The best practical book I have ever met with."—PROFESSOR 
JONNSTON. 
“There are few books of so high a character, or so eminently useful 
as this."—The Magnet. 
“A work, the excellence of which is too well known to need any 
remark of ours.”—Farmers’ Magazine. 
“One of the completest works on agriculture of which our literature 
can boast.’'"—Agricultural Gazette. 
“ A work admitted on all hands to be the best on the subject of which 
it treats.”"—Evans’ ryt’ Guide. 
New Edition, price 6s, 6d., of 
STABLE = CONOMY; A Treatise on the 
Management of Horses in relation to Stabling, nce Feeding, 
Watering, and Working. By JOHN STEWART, 
By the same Author, 
ADVICE TO PURCHASERS OF HORSES. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








NEW WORKS. 


—— 


I. 


A RIDE THROUGH the NUBIAN 


DESERT. By Captain W. PEEL, R.N. Post 8vo., Map, 5s 


II. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in 


CANADA and RAMBLES AMONG the RED MEN. 16mo., 
Half-a-Crown ; or in Two Parts, price One Shilling each. 


ul 


Mr. S. LAING’S NOTES OF A 


TRAVELLER: Third Series—Denmark and the Duchies of 
Sleswick and Holstein. 8vo,, 12s.. 


Iv. 
JOURNAL of a SUMMER TOUR, 


kept for the Children of a Village School. By the Author of 
** Amy Herbert.” Part IL, Lake Constance to the Simplon. 
Feap. 8vo., Half-a-Crown. 

*,* Part III, from the Simplon through the Tyrol to 
Genoa, completing the work, is in the press. 


v. 


Second Edition of the Right Hon. Sir 
JAMES STEPHEN’S LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
FRANCE. Two Vols. 8vo., 24s. 


VIL 


Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of 
ENGLISH WORD§ and PHRASES Classified and Arranged. 
Medium 8vo., }4s. 

VIL. 

Second Edition of BRANDE’S DIC- 
TIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Sup- 
plement (1852), and Woodcuts. 8vo., 60s. 

*,* The Supplement, separately, price 3s. 6d. 


VIIt. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION and 
LONDON in 1851 Reviewed by Dr. LARDNER, &c. Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo., 148. 


Ix. 
MODERN POETS and POETRY of 
SPAIN. By JAMES KENNEDY, Esq., Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Judge in the Mixed Court of Justice at the Havana. 
8vo., 16s. 


x 
SYMBOLSand EMBLEMS of EARLY 


and MEDIZVAL CHRISTIAN ART. By LOUISA 
TWINING. 02 Etchings, and Lotterpross. ito., 3le. Gd. 


s 


x! 

TALES and LEGENDS of the ENG- 
LISH LAKES and MOUNTAINS By LORENZO TUVAR. 
Feap. 8vo., Plates, 5s. 6d. 

xIt. 

WATERTON’S ESSAYS ON 
NATURAL HISTORY, and AUTOBIOGRAPHY. New and 
Cheaper Edition; with Two Views. Two Vols. feap. 8yo., 

Ss. 


First Series, price 5s. 6d. 
Separately { Second Series, price 4s. 6d. 


XIII. 


ENGLISH AGRICULTURE in 1850 
and 1851. By JAMES CAIRD, Esq., of Baldoon, Zhe Times 
Commissioner. Second Edition (1852). 8vo., 14s. 

xIv. 


STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSIST- 
ANT. New Edition (1852), ‘Corrected by G. WILLMORE, 
Esq., M.A., and GEORGE CLEMENTS, Esq. 8vo., 28s. 


xy. 


THOMSON’S LONDON DISPEN- 


SATORY. Eleventh Edition (1852), Corrected by Dr. 
ALFRED B. GARROD. 8vo., Woodcuts, 21s. 





Nearly Ready. 
16. 


BRITTANY and the BIBLE: with 


Remarks on the French People and their Affairs. By I. HOPE. 
16mo., price One Shilling. [On June 30th. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
CREATION. By T. LINDLEY KEMP, M.D., Author of 
“ Agricultural Physiology.” 16mo. price One Shilling. 

[On June 30th. 


18 
The Rey. J. T. WHITE’S EDITION 
of the ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, revised and corrected, 
with Additions, 12mo., price Half-a-Crown. 
(On Friday next. 
19. 


THE FIRST TWO BOOKS OF 


EUCLID; with Notes, Explanations, Deductions, &c. By 
the Rey. N. POCOCK, M.A. 8vo. (On Friday next. 





London; LoncMaN, Brown, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 
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This day is published, bound in cloth and 
HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
Ae ee with E i in the Neight ‘h 


Illustrated with 
Ashby-de-la-Zor 











w. Tee J. HEXTALL. London: HALL and Co., 
Paternoster-row. 





Just published, Tet 8vo., with numerous Tilustrations. price 7s. 
e) OURNA of a TOUR in CEYLON & € INDIA, 
undertaken at the request of the Baptist Society, in 
company with the Rev. J. hman, M.A. B: JOSHUA RUSSELL. 
London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 6, Paternoster-row. 


FOR THE STUDY.—Price 10s. 6d., or mounted on rollers, 15s. 
A* IMPROVED GENEALOGICAL CHART 


| the Royal Jon yn 4 of England, constructed according to the 





f Descent, coloured to show the different Houses. By 
Fiibenick HAWLEY. 
iso, by the same Author, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 

The ROYAL FAMILY of ENGLAND; “showing 
the principle of the Royal 8 i and Hi f the 
principal Members; serving also as a nw to the above Chart, and 
adapted for the Use of Schools and Studen 

London: CHARLES H. Law, School a 131, Fleet-street. 


Ye 
A 3 NEW ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF 
SCOTLAND.—The next number of the SCOTTISH ECCLESI- 

ASTICAL JOURNAL. which ery on the 17th of the month, will 
contain the commencement AN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF 
NORTH BRITAIN, FROM THE et rg ge ol OF CHRISTIANITY TO 
THE PRESENT Time, to 
Persons subscribing for the “ hecwmeya Serioa ” of the Journal will = 
entitled to receive the whole N Jetion of the Histo: 
sent free per post, or the amount of One oe Subscription, viz., 7s. 
Orders to be sent without ase as only a limited number beyond Sub- 
scribers' p Bae sa her will —— poe 

The Sco neal Journal is published monthly, price 7s. per 
annum, pre etre in ont to R. GRANT and Son, 82, Princes-street, 
Edinburgh; or F. oan J. RIvViIneTOoN, St. Paul's Church-yard and 
Waterloo-place, Lond on. 

N. B. Payment from the country may be made either in postage 


stamps or post-office order, 
mission, to H. R. H. Prince Albert. 


Dedicated, with 
CENERY e EVED ENTS in SOUTH AFRICA. 


By THOMAS BAINES, Esq., Draughtsman under General 
Somerset. Published in Six Parts, ‘each containing Six Engravings. 
Price, highly coloured, WU. 16s.; or in three tints, 1. ls. per part. (Size 
of the Subjects, 19 inches by 13, exclusive of margin ) 

Number I. contains 

1. Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay, I Division of Uitenhage. 

2. Graham's Town, Division of Alban: 

3. Fort Beaufort, and Council of Ki rs. 

4, Klaas Smit’s ee Broke Down, Crossing the Drift. 

5, Bushmen Hunting a Herd of Heterogeneous Game. 

6. Kaffirs Leaving the Colony, with all their Acquired Property. 

London: ACKERMANN and Co., $6, Strand, by Appointment to H. M. 

the Queen, H. R. H. Prince Albert, H. 8. H. the Duchess of Kent, and 




















the Royal Family. 
Subscribers : 
H. R. H. Prince Albert..... 1 Coloured Copy. 
The Royal Library.......... 1 Coloured Copy. 
&e. &e. &e. 





Just published, neatly bound in cloth and lettered, price 3s., with the 
ee and Canons,” 6d. extra, a New and carefully revised 
jon ol 
HE HOMILIES. With an Index of Subjects 
and Names, and a Table of Texts of Holy Scripture. Suitable 
Prayers and Parallel Passages from various works of authority are 
appended to each Homily, Also, 


DEAN NOWELL’S LARGER CATECHISM, with 
INDEX, in cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
The SAME in LATIN, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
DEAN NOWELL’S INTERMEDIATE 
CHISYM, in cloth, price 7d. 
The SAME in LATIN, cloth, price 9d. 
“Most useful for all Public Schools.” 
Published by the PRAYER BOOK AND HoMILyY Soctety, 1S, Salisbury- 
square, Fleet-street. May be had of all Booksellers. 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


HOME INFLUENCE. ay Grace Aguilar. 


CATE- 





2. The MOTHER'S "RECOMPENSE. By Grace 
3. WOMAN'S Fi FRIENDSHIP. By Grace Aguilar. 
4. The VALE of CEDARS. By Grace Aguilar. 
5. The DAYS of BRUCE. By Grace Aguilar. 
6. LYDIA. By Mrs. Crossland (late Camilla 
7. HUGO” REID" ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 


8. SOMETHING NEW from the STORY GARDEN. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

9. The AMYOTTS’ HOME: a Domestic Story. 
Price 3s. 

10. The GOOD BOY HENRY. Price 1s. 


11. LABOUR STANDS ON GOLDEN FEET. By 
ZSCHOKKE. Price 2s, 
12. LE PETIT RIMEUR. Price 1s. 6d. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE -_ poe, & Paternoster-row ; and all 


FSTORICAL ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN 


UNION. Second Edition, ls. each. 





I. 
THE SURE HOPE of RECONCILIATION; to 
which is prefixed, PROPOSALS for CHRISTIAN UNION. 


I. 
CLAIMS of the CHURCH of ROME, considered 
with a view to Unity. 


It. 
PRINCIPLES of PROTESTANTISM; considered 
with a view to Unity.—ConTENTsS: 1. Albigenses.—2. Waldenses. 
3. Wycliffe—4, Luther.—5. pity Fox.—7. Wesley. 


EASTERN CHURCHES; containing SKETCHES 
of the NESTORIAN, ARMENIAN, JACUBITE, COPTIC, and ABYS- 
SINIAN COMMUNITIES. 


v. 

THE GREEK CHURCH; 
Supplement, price 4d. 

“A very cheap, interesting, and unique series of popular and most 
readable sketches of the main visible features of the Christian World." 
—English Churchman. 

“The liveliness and good nature which have enabled the writer to 
treat a series of the most thorny subjects ible, with a surprising 
freedom from — of acerbity."—Daily News. 

London: JAMES DARLING, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields. 
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